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MARY E. McGOUGH’S article, 
“Pupil-Teacher Welfare in War- 
time,” which appeared in the 
January AMERICAN TEACHER, was 
reprinted as the lead article in the 
A. T. A. Magazine, official organ 
of the Teachers Association of 
Alberta, Canada. 


JOSEPH COTTON, member of 
Local 79, Milwaukee, Wis., is run- 
ning for election to the city school 
board. 


JOHN CORRELL, president of 
the Mansfield, O. AFT, was re- 
elected to the Board of Trustees 
of the Richland County Federa- 
tion of Labor, for a term of three 
years. BROOKS W. HUBER, 
vice-president of the same Local, 
was chosen as financial secretary 
of the Federation of Labor. 


MARJORIE AVALON, member 
of the Dearborn, Mich., Local, has 
been appointed chairman of the 
Michigan Federation of Teachers 
convention, to be held next spring. 


HOWARD LINDSEY, member 
of Local 666, Anderson, Ind., has 
been vice-president of the local 
Central Labor Body for the past 
two years. 


ELSA ULBRICHT, director of 
the Art Department of the Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College, 
and member of AFT, is acting as 
advisor and assistant for toy- 
making and handicraft with the 
Committee of British Relief. 


LEO ALILUNAS, member of the 
Dearborn, Mich., AFT, has had 
three articles published last fall, in 
the Clearing House, The Social 
Studies and School Activities. 


WADE A. STEELE, president of 
Local 571, Berwyn, IIL, is a mem- 
ber of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation’s Committee on Fi- 
nance. 


JOHN M. FEWKES, president, 
and IRVIN R. KUENZLI, sec- 
retary-treasurer of AFT, have 
been made members of the Na- 
tional Education Committee of 
1943 for the Victory Book Cam- 
paign, which secures books for 
men in the armed forces. 


MRS. DOROTHY B. KAUF- 
MAN, corresponding secretary of 
Local 684, Highland Park, Mich., 
has joined the WAVES. 
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Ashland, Ky. CLU 
President Describes 
Organizing New Local 


(The following description of the 
organization of the Ashland, Ky., Lo- 
cal of the American Federation of 
Teachers was submitted to the editor 
of the AMERICAN TEACHER by O. E. 
Ridenour, president of the Central 
Labor Union of Ashland. In many 
cases, teachers denied contact with 
working men and women fail to real- 
ize the unique contribution that these 
people make to our society. This let- 
ter, obviously a real document grow- 
ing out of the life and experiences 
of the labor movement, will help to 
give teachers a better understanding 
of the attitudes of labor toward pub- 
lic education.) 

Ashland, Ky. 
Editor, AMERICAN TEACHER: 

It was about one year ago that I 
had an occasion to go before the 
Ashland, Ky., Board of Education 
to discuss a minor grievance of my 
own. Upon arriving, I found a small 
group of teachers assembled in the 
outer office of the Board. In a gen- 
eral conversation, I found out that 
they were there to ask the Board. to 
restore their basic rate of pay, and to 
give them an increase in wages on 
top of this. Their wages had been 
cut 10 per cent during the days of 
the depression and as yet had not 
been restored. 

I was invited to sit in on the meet- 
ing, and I gladly accepted. I heard 
both sides of the question discussed, 
statistics quoted and portrayed on 
charts; and still no one seemed to 
have the answer. The answer would 
always be: Where shall we get the 
money to give you this raise? We 
would gladly give you the raise if 
someone would tell us where to get 
the money. 

Well, being a union man, I asked 
if, as a citizen, I might say a few 
words. I was granted that privilege. 
I talked only a few minutes, and I 
told them how we men on the rail- 
road got our wages increased. I 
didn’t think I had said anything that 
amounted to very much, but when 
I took my seat, the teachers cer- 
tainly showed their appreciation by 
their applause. 

After going home, the more I 
thought about those teachers and 
their problem, the more concerned I 
became. I had no other alternative 
but to write a letter to the citizens 
of Ashland, using the Ashland Daily 


Independent as the medium to give 
the people my message. I wrote an 
entire column, explaining and say- 
ing everything I knew to say. From 
the telephone calls and letters of 
appreciation, I knew I could not 
stop now. Real interest was at a 
high pitch. Among those letters was 
one from the president of the Ash- 
land Educational Association. I quote 
a part of the last sentence of his let- 
ter, “. . . and any further assistance 
you can give us will certainly be 
appreciated.” 

Now the only further assistance 
that I as a union man could give 
them was to urge them to organize. 
I arranged a meeting with a few of 
the teachers. I did not know how 
to start talking to them, because I 
knew they did not know anything 
about unions; however, I broke the 
news to them. They took it very 
well. They asked many questions; 
and after talking to them for about 
an hour and a half, I left them to 
discuss among themselves what I had 
said to them. I heard no more from 
them for several months. I thought 
that all was over. (In the meantime 
they had got back 5 per cent of their 
wage reduction.) 

While they were pondering over 
their problem, I was busy getting 
information relative to the organiza- 
tion of teachers—writing to Mr. 
Kuenzli, Dr. Counts, Edward H. 
Weyler of the Kentucky State Fed- 
eration of Labor, and others. 

The Kentucky State Federation of 
Labor held its convention in Ash- 
land, September 13-16, 1942. It was 
during this convention that I met 
Mr. Hazel, national organizer of 
teachers. I immediately got in touch 
with a few of the teachers, and we 
held a meeting in the Ventura Hotel 
where Mr. Hazel, who so graciously, 
with a language and manner that 
only a school teacher could have 
had, explained to them the advan- 
tages in their organizing. I am indeed 
indebted to Mr. Hazel for the in- 
formation and education he has im- 
parted to me through our short as- 
sociation together. 

The process of getting more teach- 
ers interested was inaugurated. Sev- 
eral teachers began doing this “mis- 
sionary” work. We held two more 
meetings, one of which Mr. Hazel 
attended. 

So, on the night of December 18, 
1942, Mr. Hazel formally presented 
to Mary Francis Tussey, president, 
Julia Blair, secretary, and Irene Lit- 
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Teachers Union and NEA 
To Meet with AFL, CIO Officials 


In December of 1942 the National Education 
Association approached the American Federation 
of Labor on the subject of a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of labor and education. The AFL re- 
ferred the NEA to the American Federation of 
Teachers. The Executive Council of the AFT, 
at its meeting in December, after discussing the 
NEA’s proposal of a meeting of representatives 
of the AFL, CIO, AFT and NEA, suggested that 
a meeting of representatives of the NEA and 
AFT be held, to explore the entire question. On 
Tuesday, January 26, 1943, Vice-Presidents 
Selma Borchardt and George Counts and Presi- 
dent John Fewkes met with Donald DuShane 
and Alonzo Myers of the NEA. 

After frank discussion, it was agreed that a 
meeting of representatives of the four organiza- 
tions be called as soon as possible. The tentative 
date now set is March 16. Matthew Woll, first 
vice-president of the AFL and chairman of the 
AFL’s Permanent Committee on Education and 
Elmer Milliman, president of the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau of America will represent the AFL. 
Miss Borchardt, Mr. Counts, Mr. Kuenzli and 
Mr. Fewkes will represent the AFL and the 
AFT. 

The CIO will be represented by John Brophy, 
director of the Industrial Unions Council of the 
CIO; Eugene Cotton, assistant general counsel, 
CIO; and J. Raymond Walsh, research director 
of the CIO. 

Represeitatives from the NEA will be Presi- 
dent A. C. Flora, Executive Secretary W. E. 
Givens, Alonzo Myers and Donald DuShane. 

JoHN M. FEwKEs 


AFT Continues Organizational 
Spurt; Six New Locals Chartered 


Since the last issue of the AMERICAN 
TEACHER was published, six new locals have 
been organized, bringing the total to 29 new 
locals organized by the American Federation of 
Teachers since August, 1942. The six additional 
ones are: No. 748, Sheffield, Ala.; No. 749, 
Westerville, O.; No. 750, Warren, O.; No. 751, 
Anacortes, Wash.; No. 752, Jersey City, N. J.; 
No. 753, Grand Island, Neb.. 

Forty-two locals were organized last year, 
which makes a total of 71 in the last year and a 
half. The new locals are well-distributed through- 
out the country. 








Local Newspaper Greets Formation 
Of Teachers Union In Bayonne, N.J. 


The following editorial on the formation of a 
local of the AFT appeared in Bayonne Facts. 

“For the first time in their history, certain 
Bayonne teachers have organized themselves 
into a union. Whereas, in the past, such a move 
might result in charges of socialistic and commu- 
nistic taints levelled against them, today it is 
considered a perfectly respectable idea. 

“After consideration of the issues which they 
are supporting, we have come to the conclusion 
that they are on the right track. Many flaws 
exist in our present educational set-up. Certainly 
no better qualified experts could call them to the 
attention of the public and the proper authorities 
than the teachers themselves. 

“Heretofore no organized group made any seri- 
ous attempt to remedy the defects of the school 
system. Now that one has come into being, we 
hope it will not subsist on talk alone, but really 
go into action. 

“To that end, they may be assured of our 
whole-hearted co-operation.”’ 


AFL Executive Council Urges 
All Members to Support Red Cross 


During the month of March the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s Executive Council has urged 
all its members to contribute to the annual Red 
Cross drive. The Labor Committee of the Red 
Cross has urged that AFL members contribute 
one dollar a month for the next four months to 
the Red Cross and one dollar a month for the 
succeeding eight months to the War Chest Com- 
munity drives. Said the Executive Council of the 
AFL: “We urge every member of the AFL to 
contribute to the Red Cross War Fund. We call 
upon our local and state organizations to give 
their organized support.” 


Hobbs Bill Starts Drive 
To Destroy Labor's Gains 


A bill that carries extreme dangers for the 
rights of workers is the Hobbs Bill now before 
Congress to make organized labor subject to the 
so-called anti-racketeering statute. The bill is 
particularly dangerous because it seems reason- 
able enough that labor should not be permitted 
to racketeer, and to persons who do not know 
the facts that seems all that the Hobbs Bill 
would do. But the wording of the anti-racketeer- 
ing statute is so wide that actually demands for 
increased wages, if the employer feared or testi- 
fied that he feared that there might be a strike 
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AFTER BEING BARRED from the air by NBC and 
CBS, the Cooperative League of the U. S. A. and the 
radio chains have ironed out their difficulties. and 
the national program “Here is Tomorrow” is being 
broadcast every Sunday afternoon over 32 radio 
stations. Consult your local station for the exact time, 
Pictured above, from the first program, are Gerald 
Kern, author; J. Dennis Molnar, Atherton and Currier; 
and Clinton Johnston, producer. 











if he refused to concede them, could be made 
subject to ten years imprisonment. 

For the anti-racketeering statute reads that 
anyone who in connection with interstate com- 
merce “obtains or attempts to obtain by the use 
or attempts to use or threats to use force, vio- 
lence or coercion, the payment of money or other 
valuable considerations,” is guilty of violation of 
the law and may be subject to ten years in jail 
or $10,000 fine, or both. 

If you read that carefully you will see the 
joker in it from the point of view of labor and 
of anyone who wants organized labor to keep 
the right to function at all. For the statute says 
that anyone who threatens to use coercion to 
obtain the payment of money is guilty. Higher 
wages of course constitute the payment of money. 
Unless the employer takes the initiative in of- 
fering increased wages you have to put some 
If the 
employer says he was afraid of a strike and if 
a strike might interfere with his business or his 
profits, and all strikes do that to some extent, 


pressure on him and that is coercion. 


then there is coercion. 

Thus the union official or the union members 
who acted on the collective bargaining com- 
mittee or who called or participated in a strike, 
or who the employer thought would call or par- 
ticipate in a strike, would be guilty of coercion 
or a threat to use coercion to obtain money, that 
is higher pay. Nor would a strike or collective 
bargaining in which the possibility of a strike 
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was in the background be legal merely because 
it was not over the question of higher pay. For 
the phrase “other valuable considerations,” takes 
care of that. 
Thus organized labor could not function at all. 
ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 


Board Recommends Mark Starr 
As N. Y. Adult Education Director 

Mark Starr, educational director of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union, was 
nominated by the Board of Superintendents of 
New York City, on January 27, for the newly 
created $7,500-a-year post of director of adult 
education in the New York City school system. 
This is a new position established by the Board 
of Education to coordinate all the work in the 
adult education field. 

One of five applicants designated by the Board 
of Superintendents several months ago, Mr. 
Starr was the only one who received the approval 
of the Board of Examiners. His educational 
background includes two years’ study at Labor 
College, London, under a scholarship granted by 
the South Wales Miners Federation. From 1921 


to 1928 he was employed by the National Coun- 
cil of Labor Colleges; and from 1933 to 1935 
he was extension director the Brookwood Labor 
College. He has been president of Local 189 of 
the AFT. 

It is encouraging that the Board of Education 
of New York City is recognizing at this time 
the importance of adult education, and is pre- 
pared to organize and provide for a coordinated 
program of adult education for the largest city 
in the world. It is also encouraging that the 
Board of Superintendents recommended to direct 
this program a person whose experience and 
background in the labor movement makes him 
sensitive to the educational needs of the common 
man. 

Perhaps Mr. Starr’s appointment will en- 
courage other educational agencies to break 
with their rather limited definition of their 
responsibilities and institute adult education 
programs which will deal frankly and cour- 
ageously with the crucial issues of our day. Not 
only will such a program contribute to the win- 
ning of the war, but it is a basic necessity in estab- 
lishing any just and lasting peace. 





(Reprinted from the Dearborn Teacher, January, 1943) 

According to a local newspaper, the local dogcatch- 
ers, of whom there are two, are not in entire agree- 
ment. The junior canine cop, whose salary is $2,320 
a year, makes moan because although he catches more 
dogs than his ranking officer, the latter is paid $2,770 
The two of them, for this annual $5,090, catch 4.8 
dogs a day. Although it is not specified, we presume 
that this means an eight hour day, and a dogcatcher 
could hardly have homework. 

We have no criticism of these dogcatchers. We be- 
lieve that they, like most normal people, desire the 
abundant life, security, and plenty of the four free- 
doms. If dogs must be caught, and men must be em- 
ployed for the purpose, then the men should be suit- 
ably and adequately paid for their work. 

But we cannot help wondering what there is about 
dogcatching that raises it to the importance of $5,090 
a year for two men, when people who are hired to 
teach the future citizens of democracy are hired for 
$120 a month, sometimes for a 10-month year, but 
until recently on a 38-weeks basis. One hundred 
twenty dollars a month for an A. B., $130 for an 
M. A., have been called princely salaries for a teacher. 
There are teachers in this state who get more, but 
there are many who get less. In District No. 7 the 
maximum salary as given in the schedule is still be- 
low the senior dogcatcher’s salary. 

We don’t profess to know the qualifications of a 





Dogs vs. Children—Dearborn, Mich. 


dogcatcher’s job, but as yet we have not heard of any 
canine college where prospective dog dicks spend four 
years learning how to go about getting the salaries 
mentioned. Before a teacher is entrusted with the 
education of children—and many more than 4.8 (2.4 
per individual) daily, he is required to have not only 
a degree, but qualifications of a high order. He has 
had to spend years and money in order to pass on 
to future generations what he has learned, in order 
that civilization may continue. Besides teaching what 
he has learned, he has, in recent years, had thrust 
upon him the duties of parents and home, of political 
functionings (gas and sugar rationing), of social train- 
ing, of community charity, of countless smaller but 
no less important duties that properly do not belong 
in his field. Without home work in addition to his 
tour of duty he feels lost. And of late his burden in 
war work has become increasingly heavy, not to speak 
of the extra financial load he is required to assume 
in common with other citizens. 

Boiling this down to a few words, it is not that 
dogcatchers should have less, but that teachers should 
be suitably rewarded for the important work that they 
are expected or required to do. Taxpayers who buy 
services as cheaply as possible have no right to expect 
other than cheap service. If they are willing to pay 
their dogcatchers more than those who train the na- 
tion’s children, the nation is in a bad way. 

Exits MARTIN 
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OURT OFFICIALS report that juvenile 
} delinquency in New York City rose in 
January, 1943, even more than the 14 per cent 
increase they reported during 1942. Yet, in 
spite of evidence from judges, social agencies, 
schools and the City Council itself, Mayor 
LaGuardia continues to deny publicly that there 
has been any increase in delinquency or that 
the problem demands special budgetary consid- 
eration. It is probable that the Mayor will cut 
the budget submitted by the Board of Education 
even more drastically than he did last year. 
Budgetary curtailment will aggravate an already 
serious situation. 

Thus the New York Teachers Guild, Local 2, 
AFT, is working on the immediate problem 
through cooperation with other agencies in the 
community to safeguard at least the minimum 
budget for which the Board of Education asked. 
At the same time, we are working out a long- 
term program that will strike at the root of the 
problem, and point to the need for greatly in- 
creased services for children. 

The Guild does not view the delinquency 
problem as one that originated in the present 
war situation, nor as an isolated problem. For 
this reason, our Committee on Delinquency is a 
subcommittee of our broader Educational Policies 
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Copyright Field Publications 
THIS CHART shows that while juvenile delinquency 
in New York has been increasing. the number of 
playgrounds has been greatly curtailed. 


Committee. Its work and recommendations are 
coordinated with the work and recommendations 
of the Committees on Personnel and Curriculum, 
both of which are also parts of the Educational 
Policies Committee. 

As educators, we believe that the prevention 
of delinquency is our primary object. We there- 
fore have defined a delinquent as a minor who 
is so insecure that he comes into serious and 
repeated conflict with authority in the home, 
school or government, or in conflict with his 
associates. He may develop this relationship 
with one or more of these agencies or groups. 

Having adopted this definition, we went about 
determining the causes of this insecurity and 
found them to be economic want, faulty family 
relationships, unsympathetic school relationships, 
inadequate school facilities, inadequate recrea- 
tional opportunities, racial and nationalistic 
rivalries, sudden crises, both public and private, 
and physical and mental disabilities. Since these 
causes have their origin not only in the school 
but in the community and the home, we know 
that any solution we attempt will be inadequate 
unless we enlist the help of community agencies, 
the government and parents. We therefore issued 
a call to parent organizations, civic and welfare 
agencies, and fellow labor unions to meet with 
us and evolve a cooperative plan. 

In planning our long-term program, the Guild 
Committee on Delinquency is aware of the fact 
that the war has increased delinquency. But 
we believe that the fundamental cause is the 
same as it was before the war, namely, a feeling 
of insecurity. The war has increased tremen- 
dously this feeling of insecurity, because it has 
taken so many fathers away from the home; it 
has created “part-time mothers” and “latch-key 
children.” It has brought to our young people 
frightening reports of violence, doubt as to what 
the future will bring, frustrated hopes and inter- 
rupted education. It is a sudden crisis. A de- 
pression could produce many of the same effects. 
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The war has served the purpose of those who 
have been interested in delinquency for a long 
time. The press and radio have played up the 
situation in a dramatic manner. The public is 
beginning to realize that this is a problem which 
must be solved. They have come to identify its 
solution with the war effort. 

In working out the problem from the stand- 
point of the school, there are many points upon 
which the committee have agreed. These are 
that there must be smaller classes, more facilities 
for recreation within the school walls and, con- 
sequently, a longer day for the use of the school 
building. There must be a much larger Child 
Guidance Bureau with many more psychiatrists, 
psychologists and social workers. There must be 
many more vocational schools and an extension 
of the activity program in all schools. Ali teach- 
ers must be trained in mental hygiene. We must 
have a vastly increased program of parent and 
adult education. Teachers must be made more 
secure in their jobs through increased appoint- 
ments and strengthened tenure. 

However, many points in our program are 
still being debated. Among them are the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) How shall the pupil be handled, whose 
antagonism to authority or to his group is such 
that he continually disrupts the work of his class 
or school? Shall he be placed in a special school, 
a special class, or shall he remain with a normal 
group, depending on smaller classes, increased 
special services and better trained teachers to 
bring about a change? 

(2) What shall we do about pupils who are 
members of minorities, discriminated against by 
certain groups of employers and by certain 
unions? Shall the schools disregard these dis- 
criminations and train these pupils for all jobs, 
irrespective of opportunities for employment, or 
shall we advise these students against such train- 
ing and concentrate on opening up employment 
opportunities, first? 

(3) How shall personnel for difficult problem 
areas be chosen? Shall we suggest that all 
teachers take their turn at teaching in these 
schools that have difficult discipline problems, 
or shall we recommend an especially trained per- 
sonnel, with, perhaps, additional compensation? 

Since this problem, even from the school angle, 
must be approached from so many different 
directions, our Committee has divided itself into 
a number of subcommittees. They cover the 
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following fields: ; 

(1) Personnel practices and administrative 
practices—new or the modification of the old, 
which will affect favorably the delinquency 
problem. 

(2) Special services—health, psychiatric and 
welfare, and cooperation with welfare agencies. 

(3) Recreation—as an integral part of the 
curriculum and in cooperation with outside 
agencies. 

(4) The curriculum as a means of attacking 
the delinquency problem. 

(a) Helping the pupil toward better per- 
sonality adjustment, through cur- 
riculum subject matter. 

(b) Special curriculum for confirmed 
delinquents. 

(c) Adaptation of teaching methods and 
subject matter to the needs of the 
individual pupils. 

(5) The part to be played by placement 
counsellors, cooperative courses and vocational 
schools in the prevention of post-school delin- 
quency. 

(6) Adult education and cooperation between 
home and school. 

x *« * 

We know this program requires money. We 
know that the schools will not get this money 
unless our program has public support. For 
this reason the Guild is seizing every opportu- 
nity to take advantage of the interest that exists 
at present and to stimulate that interest further. 
We are doing this through the press, radio, public 
meetings and forums, and appearances at open 
legislative hearings. We wish to give the public 
a good understanding of the delinquency problem 
and lead it to demand the increase in educational 
appropriations which a real solution of the prob- 
lem requires. 
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THIS CHART shows the numbers of children who 

were brought to court in New York City since 1938. 

The number for 1942 is estimated on the basis of the 
first six months. 








What Has Happened to 


the Schools of England? 


By MAX BLACK 





N THINKING of the destructive effects of 
I this war, our minds turn first to the battle- 
fields and the hardly less devastated areas in the 
hands of the Nazis. But it is easy to overlook 
the extent of the damage inflicted on a country 
like England which has not suffered the full im- 
pact of invasion. In estimating the damage to 
education in England, it is essential to bear in 
mind such facts as these: that one house in five 
has been damaged or destroyed by aerial attack; 
that the civilian casualties already amount to 
some 95,000 of which 45,000 were fatal; that in 
a single month such as last April, officially de- 
scribed as “quiet,” a thousand persons were killed 
on the home front. Such figures evoke no negligi- 
ble sum of human suffering. 

The damage resulting to educational services 
from aerial attack is, however, almost certainly 
less than that produced by the preventive meas- 
ures of evacuation. One cannot move some mil- 
lion and a half persons in three days without pro- 
ducing the gravest dislocation to education. When 
half of these evacuees are allowed to drift back 
to their homes again, and then, when bombing 
starts in earnest to trickle back in a second migra- 
tion to the safer areas, the difficulties of the social 
worker and the educator are magnified a thou- 
sandfold. English teachers and parents have 
sometimes felt that the policy of evacuation, 
essential as it was for the preservation of the 
children’s lives, has proved much more destruc- 
tive than any fleet of enemy bombers. 

The effects of bombing and evacuation have 
been widely discussed and are well known in this 
country; less obvious are the changes produced 
by the achievement of a “total mobilization” 
hitherto unmatched by any belligerent. One need 
only consider that two thirds of the entire popula- 
tion between the ages of 14 and 65 are engaged 
in full-time work, either in the armed services or 
essential industry, to realize the magnitude of the 
social changes involved. It has to be remembered, 
also, that the average week consists of 56 hours, 
with many working 60 and 70; and that these 


figures take no account of the vast amount of 
part-time work being done in industry, in the 
auxiliary military units, and in volunteer defense 
activities of all kinds. To obtain corresponding 
figures for this country one needs to multiply the 
totals by three and to consider the effects which 
would be produced here for instance by the entry 
of sixteen million women into full-time employ- 
ment in the war effort. 

This, background, then, of intense social dis- 
location produced by aerial attack, bombing and 
total mobilization is the setting for our inquiry 
into the mental and physical health of English 
school children in wartime conditions. It would 
hardly be surprising if the report were to prove 
exceedingly depressing; a marked degree of de- 
terioration in the wellbeing of children would 
seem the almost inevitable consequence of the ab- 
normal conditions now prevalent. It is, therefore, 
a striking fact that such pessimistic predictions 
have proved to be mistaken. The available evi- 
dence suggests that on the whole neither the 
physical nor the mental health of English children 
has been seriously affected. 

This assertion is so unexpected and, if true, so 
important in its bearing upon future educational 
policy in this country, that it is advisable to pre- 
sent specific evidence in confirmation. 

So far as physical health of the whole popula- 
tion is concerned, a significant index is the infant 
death rate. Reporting on September 2 of this 
year, Dr. Charles Hill, Deputy-Secretary of the 
British Medical Association, finds the infant 
death rate in the first quarter of 1942 to be the 
lowest ever recorded in the first quarter of any 
year. Using official figures of the Ministry of 
Health he is able to point to such facts as these: 
some increases in deaths due to tuberculosis (a 
notorious wartime killer), whooping cough and 
enteric infections are balanced by decreases in a 
long list of other diseases. On the evidence of 
death rates alone he finds 1942 to have been “a 
remarkably healthy year.’”’ He finds no serious 
increases in diseases of non-fatal character; no 
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signs of increase in malnutrition or vitamin de- 
ficiency. And he concludes: “Britain is as fit as 
she has ever been—and the figures prove it.” 
That this favorable over-all picture is not con- 
fined to the adult population was specifically 
affirmed by the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion in his annual report on educational matters 
to Parliament. 

In the matter of mental health reliable statis- 
tics are harder to obtain, and large scale inves- 
tigations are hardly practicable in wartime. Suffi- 
cient inquiry has, however, been instituted by 
psychologists and physicians to permit some 
tentative conclusions. Thus Dr. Cyril Burt, in 
the course of an investigation reported in the 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, is 
able to supply some interesting comparative sta- 
tistics. He divides mental disturbances into the 
two rough classes of “serious” and “mild,” the 
former alone needing immediate special attention. 
The peacetime figures upon which he relies show 
4 per cent of serious and 13 per cent of mild 
nervous disorders among the children examined. 
After air-raids and evacuation, the proportions 
have risen to 5 per cent and 20 per cent respec- 
tively. Other investigators, working with other 
groups of children find percentages of nervous 
disorders ranging from 15 to 25 per cent. These 
are not figures which can be regarded with any 
degree of complacency; they show a definite in- 
crease in “mild’’ and probably temporary nervous 
disturbance. But so far as the serious cases are 
concerned, “there is no evidence,’ in Burt’s 
words, to show that mental disturbances have 
seriously increased. Certainly there has not de- 
veloped the wave of extensive war-neurosis which 
many had expected. 

If it can be taken as established that the chil- 
dren have not suffered seriously in mental and 
physical health, one turns at once to search for 
causes. For the problems of American education 
are too urgent to permit the luxury of the spec- 
tator’s standpoint, and only the discovery of 
causes can point the way to applications in the 
different conditions prevailing on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

The excellent record of physical health may be 
due in part to the use of prophylactic measures 
in advance of those which were practiced in the 
war of 1914-18. The new sulfa drugs have been 
of inestimable value, and extensive inoculation 
has helped to prevent epidemics. It is known that 
even better results might have been achieved in 
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this field, e.g. by insistence on inoculation against 
diphtheria. 

Even more important than these specifically 
medical measures, and more likely to be over- 
looked, has been the extension of nutrition serv- 
ices through the schools. The refusal to separate 
the education of the mind from the care of the 
body has long been one of the most enlightened 
features of the English educational system; the 
schools have grown accustomed to providing food 
and medical attention as part of their regular edu- 
cational routine. Since the war these health serv- 
ices have been widely extended. Today about 
80 per cent of children in the state-aided system 
receive a daily ration of milk at reduced cost or 
free, in addition to that allowed by general ration- 
ing. In just over a year the number of children 
taking their midday meal at school was doubled 
(from 150,000 to 300,000), rose to 700,000 by 
last June and is now probably not far short of 
the goal of a million. This is a clear instance of 
educational progress, which would have been 
highly desirable at any time, brought about in 
wartime, through the sheer exigencies of military 
and industrial necessity. 

The same paradoxical pattern of educational 
extension and reform proceeding during and in 
spite of total war is to be found in almost every 
aspect of English education since the war. Nota- 
ble instances are the great expansion of nursery 
school provision, the interesting though still minor 
experiment of the “Camp Schools,” the serious- 
effort to organize and unify the education of ado- 
lescents, and the revival of interest in adult educa- 
tion, both inside and outside the army. It seems 
almost as if the disaster of war were needed to 
awaken people at large to a sense of their educa- 
tional needs and opportunities. 

In trying to account for the relatively satis- 
factory mental health of English school children 
it is hard to be quite so confident about the accu- 
racy of the diagnosis. But at the risk of rushing 
in where psychiatrists fear to tread, I shall risk 
some broad generalizations. 


First, it is suggested by many observers (e.g. 
by Professor Allan Nevins in his book, This is 
England) that the British have been in some 
ways more cheerful and well-balanced since the 
war than before it. An English journalist who 
came here on a flying visit a few weeks ago 
actually claimed that the English as a whole are 
happier since the war. This is probably an over- 
statement—and is certainly very odd if true. But 








it is not quite so paradoxical as it sounds. 

Consider some of the stories that have come 
from the Battle of Britain; the cockney chalking 
on his bombed-out store the notice “Closed owing 
to unfair competition by Hitler;”’ the teacher who 
told his boys during an air-raid to watch their 
hair standing on end; the demolished police sta- 
tion with a poster “Be good—we are still open” 
—and dozens more that we have all heard. They 
are trivial and yet highly significant. They are 
symptomatic of a detachment, will to resist and 
confidence in the future which is known as “good 
morale”-—but might just as well be recognized as 
a high degree of sanity. 

This kind of spirit has much to do, indirectly, 
with the maintenance of mental health. How are 
we to account for its presence in the English? It 
will hardly do to refer to national traits (though 
these are of some importance); for the spirit of 
the English was a very different matter during 
the years of appeasement. 

It seems certain that one major factor involved 
is a profound commitment to the purposes for 
which the war is being fought. Feelings about the 
degree of difference involved as between living 
under the Nazis and as a citizen of a democracy 
(yes, with all its faults and imperfections) are 
apt to become remarkably clarified when one 
knows that the Gestapo are only 20 miles away 
across a narrow belt of water. To know that an 
S.S. man is liable to parachute into your backyard 
any afternoon is wonderfully effective in remov- 
ing any tendency to divided sympathies in this 
war. And children are not too young to under- 
stand what they are fighting against—or to realize 
that past mistakes cannot exempt us from the 
present duty of full participation in the struggle. 

But negative motives of this sort—hatred of 
the enemy—the urgency of self-defense—are not 
a sufficient basis for effective mental therapy in 
wartime. People need something to fight for—a 
tangible demonstration of the character of the 
democratic society which they are struggling to 
preserve and extend. Such a demonstration the 
people of England have been receiving through 
the far-reaching social changes in the direction 
of social equality produced by the war. I know 
of no more potent morale builder than this con- 
viction that the society in which one lives is mak- 
ing effective progress towards ideals of justice 
and equality. 

Let me illustrate this again by reference to edu- 
cational change in England. The educational 
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reforms to which I have already referred are part 
only of a positive whirlwind of change which is 
sweeping through the English system. One has 
only to open the pages of any English educational 
journal to find the evidence; detailed proposals 
by the political parties, the labor unions and the 
professional organizations, for basic changes rang- 
ing from provisions for children under five to the 
reform of the universities; a flood of new texts on 
American history and the American scene; new 
courses in Russian; a revival of interest in re- 
ligious education; authoritative government com- 
missions at work on the future of public schools, 
the reorganization of teacher-training and other 
topics equally basic. And all this during a war 
the demands of which are so urgent that seven 
out of every ten children between the ages of 
14 and 17 are doing war work! 

It is too soon of course to judge whether these 
ambitious plans will be translated into effective 
action, but the fact that the need for basic educa- 
tional changes is no longer a matter for debate, 
disagreement being concerned only with the de- 
tails of the program, and that extensive pre- 
liminary measures are being instituted now, 
promises well for the future of English education. 


An important factor in preparing the way for 
such changes is the widespread experience in 
English of social participation. People are busier 
than ever before—fire-watching, serving on “in- 
vasion committees,” in the Home Guard, in a 
score of voluntary services. And many of them 
are feeling for the first time the pleasure of ab- 
sorption in an unselfish task, of responsibility 
within a small but well-defined organism. Such 
activity is the training ground of democracy— 
and it is a sad thing that the war should have been 
needed to teach us its fundamental educational 
importance. 

If any lesson emerges from the educational ex- 
periences of England since the war, it is the 
need for extension of the social services. Total 
mobilization teaches us that educational advance, 
far from being merely possible, is urgently neces- 
sary in wartime—even if the need is measured 
by the yardstick of immediate industrial and 
military efficiency. Here there is a great field for 
educators to educate the public—to convince 
administrators, politicians and citizens at large 
that all-out effort in the war is not incompatible 
with insistence upon the utmost extension of edu- 
cation and other social services NOW. The cost 
of such extension is negligible in comparison with 
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the total war budget; the return in health and 
morale immeasurable. 

Educators have no right to be on the defen- 
sive at the present time, on the supposition that 
education must suffer in wartime. They must 
have the courage to say, emphatically and 
public, that after every immediate and urgent 
need of the war effort has been met, the schools 
still have the need and the duty to provide the 
children, not with the same but rather with a bet- 
ter education than in peacetime. And that the 
mental and physical health of the children de- 
pends upon such provision. Far from being a pro- 
gram of “education as usual” this deserves to be 


called a proposal for “more and better education 
than usual”—more attention to medical care and 
nutrition; more and better courses in politics, 
history, international affairs, economics, geogra- 
phy; more provision for democratic social par- 
ticipation—all of which undoubtedly calls for 
more energy and intelligence as well as more mon- 
ey. The war and the peace which is to follow will 
compel us to make good certain glaring educa- 
tional deficiencies; with all the sacrifices which 
it will demand, it will also provide the opportuni- 
ties for widespread educational advance. May we 
prove worthy of those opportunities and their 
challenge! 
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CRISIS faces the schools of our nation 
A today. Teachers are leaving schools for 
other work because they cannot live on the 
salaries they receive. Thousands of schools 
have closed because there are no teachers; others 
are being taught by teachers who are not quali- 
fied. Because there are not enough teachers, 
many schools are overcrowded with children. In 
some places school budgets are being cut; almost 
nowhere have teachers’ salaries kept pace with 
the rising cost of living. In many centers of 
war industry high-school boys and girls are paid 
more for part-time work than their teachers 
receive for full-time work. 

Salaries so low that teachers cannot live on 
them is on* reason why teachers leave schools. 
They question the importance of their work 
when the public is willing to pay more for part 
of the time of a high-school boy or girl than for 
all of the time of their teachers. 

It has been said that the future belongs to 
the common man. I hope that it does. But 
how can it, unless the common man is an edu- 
cated man? It cannot, unless the children of 
today, who will control the world of tomorrow, 
receive proper care and education. Is this the 
time to deprive children of an education? I 
say no, not if we hope to achieve the goals for 
which we are fighting—freedom of speech, free- 
dom to worship, freedom from want, and freedom 
from fear. 

I recognize the needs of our nation for man- 
power today. I know that schools cannot con- 
duct “business as usual.” No school would wish 
to. Teachers are united in wanting to win this 
war as quickly as possible. 

But they do question the wisdom of per- 
mitting city schools to be drained of both their 
pupils and their teachers; of permitting rural 
schools to be closed by the thousands because 
they cannot secure teachers; of permitting other 
thousands of schools to be taught by individuals 
who are not qualified. 
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At least four million children are now being 
denied an opportunity to secure an education, 
either because teachers cannot be secured, or 
because the persons employed as teachers are 
not qualified, or because the children themselves 
have left school for work. 

This is not the time to deprive children of an 
education, in order that teachers or pupils may 
enter war work. There are still millions of 
workers who could work longer hours without 
I do not wish to be mis- 
I am not advocating 


injury to themselves. 
understood at this point. 
a change in our present Wages and Hours Act. 
I do not think that a change is necessary. Longer 
hours can be brought about without changing 
present laws. 

There are still two or three million workers 
who are engaged in occupations that are not 
important. There are still several million women 
without small children who are not only willing 
to work, but who would prefer to work rather 
than to have children taken out of the schools. 

Now is the time to keep our schools open; to 
employ qualified teachers; and to pay salaries 
that take into account the increased cost of 
living, and that are high enough to make it clear 
that the public thinks that the education of 
children is an essential occupation. Never has 
there been a time when the importance of edu- 
cation has been as great as it will be in the 
years that lie ahead, as we start out on the long 
road of developing and operating a program of 
rebuilding a world that has been destroyed. 

The very nature of the present war makes 
education more important than it has ever been 
before. 


This war is a global war. It includes all 


continents, all oceans, and all the islands of the | 


seas. It isa total war. It includes men, women, 
and children. This war is a war for survival, 
the survival of everything that we hold dear. 
All of our social institutions are at stake, the 
home, the church, the school—all volunteer 
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organizations—labor unions, associations of em- 
ployers, and organizations of farmers. These 
social institutions cannot survive unless we win 
the war. They cannot survive unless we secure 
the peace to follow. Only a nation of educated 
citizens will know how to make the peace secure. 

From the beginning of this war effort the 
schools have done much to help meet the needs 
of our nation for trained men, women, and youth. 
Millions of those now working in our war indus- 
tries were trained in school. Millions of those 
in the armed forces acquired some of the special 
skills they are now using through training in the 
schools. The contribution of the schools has 
been great beyond measure. They have per- 
formed this work wholeheartedly and gladly. The 
nation called for their help; they responded 
without delay and without question. 

But what of the future? Can the schools 
continue to assist our nation? The answer to 
that question will depend upon the willingness 
of parents, of taxpayers and of employers to 
permit them to remain open while our nation 
is at war. 

In the farming areas today-—almost every- 
where—we are in the process of closing our 
schools, or of permitting them to be continued 
with teachers who are not qualified. Thousands 
have been closed; thousands have reduced their 
school terms to a few months each year; thou- 
sands that are still open have teachers without 
qualifications. 

In the cities the situation is different, but it 
is no less serious. Teachers have left city schools 
for service in the armed forces; more than 100,- 
000 have left teaching for work in war industries 
and other occupations. 


During the past two years, high-school en- 
rollments have dropped rapidly, as boys and 
girls have left school to take jobs. In 1890, only 
4 out of 100 children of high school age were in 
high school. But by 1940, 70 out of 100 were 
in high school. 


Now we are on the way back in the direction 
of 1890. During the past two years, the drop 
in high-school enrollments has been so great 
that we have lost ten years of gain. The de- 
mands upon youth are so great today that it 
seems probable that, unless we can find some 
way out of this dilemma, we may lose the gains 
of another ten years before 1943 is over. 


Is there some way out? Can we provide the 
manpower that our nation needs without sacri- 
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ficing completely the education of children and 
youth? I think that we can, but it will not be 
easy. Some of the actions necessary will be 
drastic; but they must not be delayed. 

Before the close of 1943, 4,000,000 men and 
women will be added to our working and fight- 
ing forces. Two years ago it would have been 
easy to add 4,000,000 workers. We could have 
found them among the unemployed. But unem- 
ployment is no longer with us. Except in a few 
scattered places, there is no unemployment. 
Where then can we turn for our 4,000,000 addi- 
tional workers and fighters? Only two major 
groups remain—women in the home, and chil- 
dren in the schools. 

War industries are now employing hundreds 
of thousands of women homemakers who have 
never before worked for wages. Thousands of 
children between the ages of 14 and 18 are also 
being employed, either in war industries or in 
other civilian occupations. Employers often pre- 
fer youth to women homemakers. They will 
work for lower wages, and often they learn more 
easily. As a result, boys and girls leave schools 
for jobs that could be filled by women. 

Today there are 15,000,000 homemakers who 
have no small children and who do no paid work 
outside the home. These women are perfectly 
capable of working, either in war industries or 
in other essential occupations. Many of them 
are anxious to work, and they wish to begin as 
soon as possible. 


I am not saying that women with small chil- 
dren who need a mother’s care should work out- 
side the home. I am saying that industry should 
employ more women without small children be- 
fore youth between the ages of 14 and 18 are 
taken. 

If the present practice of employing children 
for full-time work continues for another two 
years, we may find that we have destroyed the 
American high school. We shall have taken away 
from millions of youth the opportunity to secure 
the kind of education that they will need to be- 
come intelligent citizens. 

This war cannot be won merely by defeating 
the enemy. It will not be won until we have 
made secure the peace for which we fight. That 
will require educated citizens.: We cannot afford 
to enter the period of post-war reconstruction 
with a generation of young citizens who are un- 
educated because as children they had no chance 
to go to school. 
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I am not urging that high-school youth do no 
work, They should work. But their work should 
be on a part-time basis, with some time allowed 
in which to continue their schooling. If the work 
that youth do and the education that they re- 
ceive in school are properly related and super- 
vised, the work experience will become a part 
of education. 

Now is the time for schools to provide a pro- 
gram that combines part-time work with part- 
time education. Such a program would make it 
possible for children to develop into educated 
adults and at the same time permit them to help 
win the war. Twenty or twenty-five hours of 
work each week for youth between the ages of 
14 and 18 would not only aid our national effort, 
but, if properly planned, would not interfere 
with education. 


Throughout the whole period of the depres- 
sion schools were trying to find ways for high- 
school youth to secure the benefits of work ex- 
perience. But then there were no jobs. Now there 
are jobs for all. This nation will be short- 
sighted if it takes high-school children out of 
school for all of their time. But it will be wise 
if it develops a program whereby youth divide 
their time between school and work. 


Closing our schools is a national tragedy. If 
school districts need to levy higher taxes in 
order to employ teachers at decent salaries, then 
they must levy higher taxes. In many states this 
will not be enough. The state governments will 
also need to aid school districts with money from 
state funds. Likewise, the federal government 


must provide aid to help the poorer states in 
order that they may keep their schoels open. 
As our nation fights in a life and death strug- 
gle we learn some things that we did not know 
before, although we should have known them, 
We did not expect to find that a million of young 
men cannot enter service in the army or navy 
because they cannot read well enough to under- 
stand printed instructions. We did not expect 
to find several million workers without enough 
training to qualify them for effective work in 
We had not realized that in 
many parts of our land poor schools would in- 
But now 


our war industries. 


terfere with the defense of the nation. 
that we have these facts, let us act with intelli- 
gence. 

Let us keep our schools open as long as the 
war lasts. Let us encourage qualified individu- 


als to remain as teachers. Let us modify our 


school program so that the older pupils may con- | 


tinue in school and work part time. 

The help that the schools have given to the 
war effort during the past three years has been 
great. The help that would be given to the man- 
power program if we should close all our schools 
would be small, in contrast to what the schools 


can do if they are kept open. The help that | 


schools can give to make secure the peace that 
will follow this war is beyond measure. 

In America the people decide. Only educated 
people can make wise decisions. Following this 
war, it will take wise decisions to retain the 
peace we win. This means that the schools must 
remain open during the war, and that children 
must remain in them. 


What Does Labor Want 


Education 7 Dy MARTIN WOLTSON 





M. SIMONS, in his little book, Social 
A. Forces in American History (1920), says, 
“Yet when this period is examined in detail there 
is no other single force making for education that 
can be compared with the working-class move- 
ment, and there is no escape from the conclusion 
that to this movement, more than to any other 
single cause, if not more than to all other causes 
combined, is due the common school system of 
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the United States.’ The period referred to by 
the author is that of the twenties of the nineteenth 
century, and the movement alluded to is that of 
the appearance of working-class parties engaging 
in local elections in various cities of the land. 
This claim that the public school system owes 
its existence and expansion to the organized 
movement of the working class has been made 
and repeated on countless occasions and by 4 
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variety of people. The question of the truth of 
this claim is worthy of study. Turning to a man 
like Mark Sullivan and his Our Times one would 
never suspect that the labor movement had any- 
thing to do with the spread and influence of the 
public schools. Not only do we not find in his 
treatment of the subject any attribution of in- 
fluence to the labor movement for the develop- 
ment of the public schools, but judging from his 
analysis of the influences of the public schools 
upon the culture and mind of America, we could 
never guess that there was a working class or a 
working class movement. Perhaps the truth lies 
somewhere in between the two extremes. 

But, whatever the truth on this question, there 
is no doubt that American labor has made de- 
mands on education. Throughout our history 
American labor has expressed itself on what it 
should like to see education do for the American 
youth and people. 

Among the earliest labor exponents of theories 
concerning American education were two people 
who indeed worked together on many problems 
dealing with labor: Frances Wright and Robert 
Dale Owen. 

In the ordinary history textbook of America 
dealing with the “Pioneers in Education” these 
two names are not at all mentioned. However, 
recently biographies of these two personalities 
have appeared, and their struggles in behalf of 
education are given special mention and treat- 
ment. In the widely and favorably-reviewed 
biography of Robert Dale Owen by R. W. Leo- 
pold (1940), Chapter VI is devoted entirely to 
Owen’s battles for and theories on education. 
What did these two people who were quite well- 
known in their time and, as a matter of historical 
fact, much-feared, want from education? These 
two people were not only agitators in behalf of 
the interests of the workers on general grounds, 
but they deserve special recognition as forerun- 
ners of the vast American sweep of theorizing 
and philosophizing on problems of education. 
They addressed audiences and wrote pamphlets 
and newspaper articles and editorials on educa- 
tion. The following are the major points of what 
may be considered a consistent and systematic 
point of view on education: 


1. Education must be national, tax-supported 
and free to everybody, so that the children of 
the working class and the farmers may enjoy 
the advantages of an education. 


2. Education must be state-directed, that is, 
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under government control and management. 

3. American democracy in its political and 
civil aspects needs a free educational system and 
an educated people. 

4. The principle of liberty cannot live with- 
out an educated people. 

5. Free education must be granted to all from 
early childhood to early manhood and woman- 
hood; education must be open to both sexes. 

6. The children of the workers must be given 
a practical education so that they can learn to 
earn a living. 

7. The children must be given that kind of 
education so that they can learn the art of 
living in liberty, so that they can learn how to 
emancipate themselves from exploitation and 
from evil, so that they can learn and understand 
the interests of the working class, which are the 
interests of a free humanity; in other words, 
education for the children of the working class 
is an instrument of liberation through greater 
learning and understanding, combined with 
practical usefulness for economic adjustment. 

8. Education should show the children what 
legislation is necessary for their own good. 

9. The common schools—‘. . . the noble 
example of New England”’ .. . (phrase by Frances 
Wright )—are insufficient while the youth of the 
working class have to work. 

10. In the schools the good must be segregated 
from the bad to prevent the former from being 
contaminated and corrupted. 

11. Owen, R. D.—The schools must be man- 
aged like boarding schools in order to insure 
that the children get the necessary food, clothing, 
and shelter, without which they cannot continue 
their education; for otherwise they will have to 
leave to procure these necessaries of life. 

12. Owen, R. D.—The following must con- 
stitute the curriculum:—treading, writing, arith- 
metic, history, modern languages, chemistry, 
drawing, music, agriculture, and one useful 
trade. 

In interpreting the above recommendations it 
is necessary to offer the following quotation, 
wherein the spirit and emphasis are readily 
gleaned so that one cannot possibly distort the 
true direction and intention of these two labor 
agitators for educational reform: 

Pledge yourselves, then, men of industry. Pledge your- 
selves, minds, hearts, and votes, to that one measure— 


that saving, that regenerating, that omnipotent measure. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Toledo Teachers 
Celebrate Tenth 
Anniversary of AFT 


25 TOLEDO, O.—The granting 
of a charter to the Toledo 
Federation of Teachers ten years ago 
has brought about significant changes 
in the educational system of Toledo. 
This event was celebrated in the Se- 
cor Hotel on February 6 with a 
luncheon program. John Fewkes, 
president of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers; Irvin Kuenzli, na- 
tional secretary-treasurer, and E. L. 
Bowsher, superintendent of the To- 
ledo Public Schools, participated in 
a panel discussion on the topic, “Ed- 
ucation for Post-War Democracy.” 
Carl A. Benson, president of the 
Toledo group, presided and opened 
the discussion with the following 
statements, “We do not need to wait 
until men and nations are complete- 
ly exhausted before we begin to plan 
the new order. . . . The shape of 
things to come must begin to take 
shape in men’s minds. We cannot 
build a new order without a new 
mentality. As educators, we 
must prepare for peace before peace 
actually arrives. Before the peace 
table is reached, the blue prints of 
reconstruction must be prepared.” 

Mr. Kuenzli expressed the opinion 
that education needs an internation 
al attitude and urged teachers to or- 
ganize internationally in an effort to 
keep peace. Mr. Kuenzli further 
stated that neither religion nor edu- 
cation nor labor can build a peace- 
ful post-war world but only through 
the combined efforts of these three 
powerful social agencies can peace 
and happiness be obtained for all 
people. 

Superintendent Bowsher’s intro- 
ductory remark was as follows, “It 
has been a pleasure for me as super- 
intendent of your schools for the 
past six years to have worked with 
your group. I have found from the 
membership of this_group some peo- 
ple who are thinking way ahead of 
the average person in education... . 
There are many things that have 
been accomplished that have been 
accomplished largely through your 
efforts. . . .” 

Speaking of a post-war democ- 
racy, Superintendent Bowsher said 
further, “I believe there is going to 
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be a different conception of this 
thing which we call democracy from 
what we have had in the past... . 
I am sure that unless the people of 
all nations are»willing to agree that 
human individuals, regardless of col- 
or, creed and social standing, are 
entitled to a chance to a place under 
the sun—unless all the people of the 
world are willing to agree to that 
there is no democracy.” 

President Fewkes stressed the im- 
portance of the American educator. 
“In order to teach the four free- 
doms, we must ourselves enjoy those 
freedoms,” he stated. “Teachers must 
take an active part in the community 
life around them. They must take 
part in politics, in establishing gov- 
ernments of our cities... .” He as- 
serted that only after the federal 
government establishes a Depart- 
ment of Education will education 
receive the consideration it so justly 
deserves. 

Special tribute was paid to the 
members of the Local who are in 
the armed forces. President Benson 
gave a brief history of the founding 
of Local 250 and reviewed its 
achievements. All past presidents of 
the organization were present at the 
meeting. They are Raymond Lowry, 
Harry D. Lamb, Edward Packer, 
Ned Featherstone, Russell Brown, 
Robert Romberger and Ora Apple 





Guests included members of the 


Toledo Board of Education, Uniom 


teachers from various parts of Ohio, 

Toledo labor leaders and the Toledo 

Citizens’ Committee on Education, 
Marie L. SCHWANKE 


Reports 88% Membership 


71 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, 

MINN.—tThe Union reports 
that 88 per cent of the teachers are 
members of the AFT. 


Adelaide Ber, president of Local 


59, Minneapolis, spoke at the Jan- 
uary meeting on the problems of 
salary adjustments toward which the 
Minneapolis teachers are working. 

The legislative committee is await- 
ing action by the state legislature on 
measures affecting education. They 
are seeking information on the com- 
parative benefits of the state pen- 
sion plan and the social security 
program, providing teachers were in- 
cluded in the latter. 


Van Paassen to Speak 

57 BERWYN, ILL.—Union 

membership is now 80 per 
cent in Berwyn, Ill. The last of the 
West Suburban Forum Series will be 
held on Tuesday, April 6, at Proviso 
High School. The speaker will be 
Pierre van Paassen, world-renowned 


author and lecturer, who will dis- 
cuss “The World Crisis.” 
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Newark, N. J. Local 
Requests Board 
to Increase Bonus 


48 NEWARK, N. J.—At its 

February meeting, the New- 
ark Board of Education took under 
consideration another bonus plan in 
lieu of the earlier plan voted on in 
December. The terms of the earlier 
plan called for a 15 per cent bonus 
for all teachers earning $3,000 or less, 
with the provision that their annual 
increment be subtracted. The bonus 
was to be pro-rated for a period of 
six months. 

The Essex County Federation of 
Teachers criticized the plan as inade- 
quate. To subtract the increment, it 
said, was to infer that the increment 
was a gratuity and not an integral 
part of salary. 

It nevertheless lent its support to 
the plan, as it would “at least give 
some relief to the sorely pressed 
teachers in the lower salary brack- 
ets.” The Newark Teachers Associa- 
tion had endorsed the first plan. The 
widespread dissatisfaction with the 
plan forced it, however, to recon- 
sider its position. All teacher groups 
were invited to send representatives 

Charles Allen and Victor Salerno 
represented the Federation 

A number of plans were suggested. 
While restating the Federation’s 
criticism of the insufficiency of 
bonuses, Allen speaking as an in- 
dividual suggested that the pay terms 
of the bonus be raised. Allen’s plan 
called for 20 per cent for teachers 
earning up to and including $2,000, 
15 per cent for those making up to 
and including $2,500, 10 per cent for 
those earning up to and including 
$3,000. 

Salerno suggested that the group 
endorse the Pascoe bill, which 
amends the state law to permit the 
payment of bonuses to city, county 
and state employees earning up to 
$5,000. It was agreed that if the 
Pascoe bill becomes law the board 
would be asked for a 5 per cent 
bonus for teachers making over 
$3,000. The joint meeting adopted 
these suggestions. 

The Board of School Estimate has 
adopted a budget of $10,778,280 
which includes the sum of $280,000 
for salary adjustments and bonus. 
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Detroit Conference Devoted 
to ‘Youth in War Time’ 


23 DETROIT, MICH. — With 

labor leaders of both AFL 
and CIO, as well as members of the 
Board of Education, the ‘superin- 
tendent of schools and a number of 
his staff, and the Common Council 
in attendance, the third annual com- 
munity conference of the Detroit 
Federation of Teachers, Local 231, 
devoted its attention to “Youth in 
War Time.” 

Following the pattern which has 
proved so successful in the past, the 
conference opened with a brief key- 
note speech, settling down early to 
the consideration of such problems 
as juvenile delinquency in war time, 
the day care of children of mothers 
in war work, the emotional effects 
of the war on children, war time 
employment of children of school 
age, youth and post war planning, 
and the school program in war time 

‘what to add and what to scrap. 
The approximately four hundred 
participants found it difficult to 
among the topics, each of 
which was assigned to a group of 
experts representing all aspects of 
civic activity and interest. 

Because the Federation maintains 
that teachers spend too much time 
talking to themselves, one of the 
most satisfying features of the con- 
ference is the fact that non-profes 


choose 


sional educators and laymen are find- 
ing in increasing numbers the stimu- 
lation and practical results to be 
gained from participating in such a 
community project. Furthermore, 
teachers are becoming increasingly 
aware of the benefits to be obtained 
by closer relation to the various lay 
groups who cooperate with us in the 
interests of the education of children 
in a democracy. 

Out of last year’s conference came 
the establishment of the school hot 
lunch project in Detroit. It is 
hoped that similar practical action 
may follow this conference. In fact, 
some of the problems related to the 
war time employment of children are 
now being studied with a view to 
specific action by some of the agen- 
cies represented in the meetings. 

Dr. Howard 'Y. McClusky, of the 
University of Michigan, in charge of 
adult education for the University, 
was the guest speaker at the confer- 
ence luncheon. His address, “Youth 
in War Time,” based in part on his 
experiences with the National Youth 
Commission, was a moving and stim- 
ulating one. The 375 !uncheon guests 
filled every available seat in the din- 
ing room of the YWCA where the 
conference was held, and many. had 
to be turned away. 

FLORENCE M. SWEENEY 








SOUTHERN AFL LABOR CONFERENCE 
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Birmingham Teachers Win Two Raises 


56 BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—We have enjoyed 

an eventful season, the most important events 
of which have been two raises in salaries. The first 
of these was a 10 per cent raise effective September 
1, 1942. The second was granted in February in the 
form of a five dollar a month increase for each teacher 
under the maximum rate. 

These raises are the result of a series of conferences 
which have been held by the various teacher groups 
and parent organizations with our local school board. 
We requested increases which were greater than we 
received, but we are pleased at this progress. We are 
now attempting to secure a restoration of the salary 
increment which has been suspended for several years. 
Other teacher welfare requests have dealt with a 
better sick-leave plan, summer school and extra- 
curricula activities pay, abolition of the required 
monthly teacher institutes, and guaranty of position 
for those employees of the local board who are in the 
armed forces. We have been courteously received by 
the board members and the superintendent and we 
desire to continue this wholesome relation. 

Our next important news of interest was the visit 
of our State Superintendent of Education, Dr. E. B 
Norton. He came to Birmingham as our special guest 


and addressed our meeting on “Legislative Problems 
of Alabama Schools.” Dr. Norton outlined the organ- 
ization of school work in the state, and discussed 
the plans of the State Department of Education for 
the next four years. He especially emphasized the 
need for teachers and administrators to assist him in 
the present meeting of the state legislature and in our 
fight for federal aid. Dr. Norton then led a discus- 
sion. Most of the questions raised related to teacher 
retirement, salary increases, and the schools and war 
work, There were several distinguished guests pres- 
ent, among whom were several administrative offi- 
cers, representatives from the county Local, state 
senator James Simpson, and Harry Hazel, our national 
representative. We feel that such meetings are of 
great benefit to the teachers and help to publicize the 
needs of our schools. 

I would like to publicize the good work which Mr. 
Hazel has been doing in Alabama during his visits 
here. He has visited several of our leading industrial 
cities and held conferences with teacher groups there. 
This week he was able to organize a local at Sheffield, 
Ala., and I think that this is a good start for the 
formation of locals in other cities. We are co-operat- 
ing in this organizing campaign. 





Irvinc E. FULLINGTON 











Six Point Program Adopted 
by Bayonne, N. J. Union 


729 BAYONNE, N. J.—At the 
first regular meeting of the 
organization since the inauguration 
of its officers, it was announced that 
the Local is one of the largest teach- 
ers’ union groups in New Jersey. 
One hundred ninety members an- 
swered roll call at this first meeting, 
January 13. They pledged their ev- 
ery effort to carry out the purposes 
for which affiliation was made with 
the AFL, including higher teaching 
standards, retraining of teachers now 
in the armed forces, and a change in 
the Teachers’ Retirement Law. 
Michael J. Keating, president, re- 
ceived messages of congratulation 
from the president of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, the president of 
Local 24, New York City, the treas- 
urer of the New Jersey State Fed- 
eration of Teachers, the secretary of 
the Springfield, O., Local, and the 
secretary of the Toledo, O., Local. 
Mr. Keating announced formal 
affiliation with the Central Labor 
Union of Hudson County and was 
assured of its support on the follow- 
ing issues: (1) to see that adequate 
local school revenue is provided, and 
to prevent the curtailment of educa- 


tional facilities; (2) to secure ade- 
quate labor and teacher representa- 
tion on boards of education; (3) to 
make surveys in conjunction with 
parent groups; social agencies, civil- 
ian defense agencies and representa- 
tive employer agencies to determine 
the needs and to make application 
for the necessary funds for the es- 
tablishment of nurseries to care for 
the children of parents in war indus- 
tries; (4) to establish teaching on a 
sound basis of decent compensation 
in order that the ablest and most 
self-respecting may be the teachers 
of children; (5) to cooperate on 
plans for retraining persons in the 
armed forces and war industries at 
the conclusion of the war; (6) to 
support the retirement bill proposed 
in the state législature by the State 
Federation of Teachers and the New 
Jersey Educators Association, where- 
by the retirement age limit of teach- 
ers is raised from 62 to 65 years. 

Members of the New Jersey State 
Union Label League have asked the 
mayor of Newark to give favorable 
consideration to a request for salary 
increases made by the Bayonne 
Teachers Union. 


Back from Pearl Harbor 
68 BLUE ISLAND, ILL.—Lil- 
lian Philippi, who was em- 
ployed by the Red Cross in Hawaii 
last year, and who witnessed the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor, is now 
back in the school, teaching the fifth 
grade. She has been in demand as a 
speaker at several groups in the 
school and in Chicago since her re- 
turn. Miss Philippi was a director 
of recreation in the hospitals of Ha- 
waii, where the wounded soldiers 

and sailors were recuperating. 


Herrick Speaks at Dearborn 

72 DEARBORN, MICH.—A 

joint dinner meeting of the 
Fordson and Dearborn Locals was 
held on November 23. The speakers 
of the evening were Mary Herrick, 
for 20 years a very active member of 
the Chicago AFT, and Dr. Royal 
Hall of Albion College. 

Miss Herrick’s emphasis was upon 
specific ways in which to make affil- 
iation with the Union an active in- 
stead of a passive matter. Teachers, 
she said, have much to learn from 
the world outside the school and in 
learning they must also acquire the 
courage of leadership. There is a 
pressing need for realism and energy 
in the approach to problems both 
within and outside of the schools, 
and if we fail to meet those problems, 
education is likely to suffer. 
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Lieut. J. G. MICHAEL A. VERKUI- 
LEN, former president of Local 4, 
Gary. Ind., chairman of the local 
arrangements for the national con- 
vention at Gary in 1942. Was com- 
missioned in the USNR and sworn in 


January 30, 1943. Reported at Co- 
lumbus, O., on March 1 for recogni- 
tion training. 


56 ST. CLOUD, MINN.—Mem- 

bers of the St. Cloud Local 
are engaged in outstanding work in 
the educational field. E. M. Paulu is 
president of the Minnesota Federa- 
tion of Teachers and a member of 
the AFT National Committee on 
Teacher Tenure. O. J. Jerde is presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Education As- 
sociation. Herbert Clugston was re- 
cently appointed dean of academic 
administration at the St. Cloud State 
Teachers College. 

During the fall months of the cur- 
rent year, meetings of the Local were 
devoted to discussion of various 
problems in educational policies. On 
January 28 Warren Stewart spoke on 
the present status of the St. Cloud 
State Teachers College and its rela- 
tion to the war. On February 25 
Dewey Reed gave a review of legis- 
lative activities and legislative pro- 
posals pertaining to education. On 
March 25 a discussion of the admin- 
istrative plan of organization, ac- 
cepted by the Teachers College 
Faculty at the December meeting, 
will be held. In April, the annual 
dinner meeting will be held, with a 
review of legislation. Late in May, 
an overview of AFT activities of the 
year will be given; plans for the fu- 
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ture will be made. 
Several members of the Local are 
serving in the American armed 


forces. 
43 BELLEVILLE, ILL.—The 
Board of Education for the 
Township High School of Belleville 
accepted the resolution of the Teach- 
ers and Employees Committee rec- 
ommending that the Board hear only 
those complaints of the teachers 
which have been submitted to the 
Grievance Committee of the Teach- 
ers Federation. They also recom- 
mended that no grievance of a mem- 
ber of the Federation be considered 
unless submitted by the Grievance 
Committee of the Federation. How- 
ever, teachers who are not members 
of the Federation may submit their 
grievances by consulting the Teach- 
ers and Employees Committee. 

New rules for sick leave absence 
have also been adopted. Each teacher 
will be allowed five days a year sick 
leave with pay, which may be accu- 
mulated to a total of 30 days. An 


* * * 


> WE PLEDGE - 


FOR VICTORY 


initial accumulation of eight days 
shall be allowed for the year of 
1942-43. Leave of absence for death 
in the family may be taken from the 
current sick leave allotment or from 
the accumulated sick leave. Teachers 
who are quarantined by the health 
officer may receive payment for time 
lost through such unavoidable cause. 
Since the present selective service 
law makes boys of 18 years eligible 
for the draft, many enrolled in the 
high school will be required to do 
military duty in the near future. In 
order to give these boys a chance 
to finish their high school education, 
the Board is planning to conduct 
summer school, granting diplomas to 
those who complete their work. 











Fort Wayne Presents Educational 
Program to all Labor Groups 


7 FORT WAYNE, IND.—Members of the Fort Wayne Teach- 

ers Council have adopted “Labor’s Program of Education” 
as the basis for their own educational program. This program is the 
one submitted by the permanent Committee of Education of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

A letter was sent out to all unions affiliated with the Fort Wayne 
Federation of Labor, under the signature of William J. Avery, secretary 
of the Federation. Mr. Avery says, “Since education does play such an 
important part, we feel that every member of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Fort Wayne should be constantly informed about its 
program and likewise the program of the Fort Wayne Teachers Coun- 
cil, Local Na. 700.” 

In addition to this letter, two members from the Teachers Council 
are making a personal appearance before all the locals. The teachers 
explain the program in detail and seek support and cooperation. Ap- 
pearances have also been made before the Fort Wayne Industrial 
Council, an affiliate of the CIO. Each of the locals of the Industrial 
Council is being contacted. 

Joseph H. Plasket, president of the Fort Wayne Teachers Council, 
Local No. 700; Gordon Fatzinger, secretary; Earl Sterner, chairman 
of the membership committee; and E. Robert Leach, financial secre- 
tary, have been making these appearances in the interest of promoting 
“Labor’s Program of Education.” 

Mr. Plasket says, “In this gigantic educational program, organized 
labor and education, traditional friends and allies throughout the 
years, will join their forces in the all-out struggle for freedom and in 
the building of a just and lasting peace.” 

The letters received from the following independent unions in Fort 
Wayne also indicate that the whole labor front is interested in “Labor’s 
Program of Education:” Brotherhood of Trainmen, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Order of Railroad Conductors, and the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 
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SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, AFT PREPARES EXHIBIT 











44 CAMDEN, N. J A 152 

per cent increase in mem- 
bership over 1941-42 has marked 
the administration this year of Mal- 
colm M. Steck as president of the 
Local, it was announced at a Union 
meeting recently. 

The Local now has 350 members, 
and was recently authorized by four 
hundred Camden teachers to repre- 
sent them in all salary matters. As- 
sisting Mr. Steck as elected officers 
for the present term are Joseph Sat- 
aloff, vice-president; Anna L. Miles, 
secretary, and William J. Tipper, 
treasurer. 

Mr. Steck has been elected a vice- 
president of the New Jersey State 
Federation of Labor. He is also 
chairman of a statewide labor com 
mittee to raise educational standards. 
Other local leaders serving in official 
capacity include Emmanuel Smith, 
secretary of the American Labor 
League for New Jersey; Mr. Charles, 
secretary of the Camden County 
Committee of the League, and Mr. 
Ettinger and Mr. Godshall, execu- 
tive board members of the CLU. 

The Union has been particularly 
active this year in the matter of 
salary campaign. The Camden Coun- 
ty Central Labor Union has sup- 
ported the teachers in all of their 
requests, such support being espe- 


cially instrumental in the successful 


campaign last spring, when the teach- 
ers obtained increments of $75 to 
$125 for all lower bracket teachers 
earning less than $2,000. This year, 
the Union has been campaigning for 
increments of $200 for teachers be- 
low salary maximum, and bonuses of 
a like sum for those at maximum. 
The Mayor’s proposal that a bonus 
of $115 be paid to teachers below 
$2,400 has been rejected by the Lo- 
cal, and a counter proposal includ- 
ing all teachers up to $3,000 has been 
returned for his consideration. 

All financial negotiations affecting 
the welfare of Camden’s teachers have 
been carried on exclusively through 
the Federation, even though a Cam- 
den Teachers Association is in ex- 
istence. The Federation now repre- 
sents a majority of tenure teachers; 
and quite a few non-union members 
have authorized the Local to nego- 
tiate for them. This must eventually 
lead to increased membership in the 
future. 

Several charter members have re- 
cently received promotions within 
the Camden system. Jacob O. 
Charles began his duties as principal 
of the Hatch Junior High School on 
March 1. Emmanuel Smith is now 
serving as principal of the Veterans’ 
Memorial Junior High School. 


Ashland, Ky. AFT 


(Continued from page 2) 
tle, vice-president, the AFT charter 
Miss Tussey very graciously accepted 
and thanked Mr. Hazel in behalf of 
the teachers, and stated that “We are 
going to make Ashland proud of our 
organization.” 

In attendance at this meeting were 
representatives of several of the dif- 
ferent unions in this locality, who 
were introduced, and who gave the 
names of their unions and the num- 
ber of members they represented. 

Miss Salyers gave an interesting 
talk on “Why I Joined.” C. D. Gard- 
ner, secretary of the Ashland Central 
Labor Union, was introduced. He 
also gave a very interesting discourse 
which he closed with an invitation 
for the teachers to affiliate with the 
Central Labor Union. 

Mr. Arthur, city prosecuting at- 
torney, was present and paid sev- 
eral compliments to the new organ- 
ization, and told the teachers that 
if they ever needed his help, just to 
call upon him. We should not forget 
to mention Harlan Blair, the hus 
band of the secretary of the Ash- 
land AFT, who has been very active 
in helping us in organizing. 

At the close of the meeting, I pre- 
sented Miss Tussey with a gavel 
made by a union machinist and a 
union carpenter, and painted by a 
union painter, with the hope that 
it would never fall into the hands of 
anyone who was non-union. 

I have not done anything that any 
one else cannot do. I am only a 
union machinist who has been do- 
ing just a little extra work. The 
only pay I ever expect for this extra 
work will come if some union man 
in every town in the United States 
and Canada would take upon him- 
self the trouble to help to organize 
the school] teachers; for in so doing, 
he will bolster his own organization, 
and make it easier for men and 
women who are our boys and girls 
today to be organized tomorrow. 

Come on! Let’s see what can be 
done in the year 1943. 

O. E. RIpENOUR 
* * &* 


44 BOSTON, MASS. — Featur- 

ing films from the Office of 
War Information and three out- 
standing speakers, the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Teachers is spon- 
soring an open meeting on March 12. 
Realizing the necessity for combat- 
ting increasing anti-labor propa- 
ganda, the Union is distributing by 
mail, along with the notice of the 
meeting, a pamphlet from the War 
Production Board, entitled “What 
is Labor Doing in the War?” 
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Los Angeles AFT 
Preparing Labor 
Units for Schools 


0 LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

43 Members of the Local have 
worked on committees planning units 
of required subject matter on organ- 
ized labor, which it is hoped will be 
included in the curriculum in social 
studies to be used in the seventh and 
eighth grade American epic course, 
and in the eleventh year for the 
course on American life and institu- 
tions. Work on a unit which will be 
incorporated in the course on the 
secondary level is now in progress. 

The Los Angeles Board of Educa- 
tion recently made a ruling to the 
effect that a teacher may be granted 
a leave of absence, provided the 
Board accepts the evidence presented 
that the teacher is indispensable in 
the field he desires to enter. General 
leaves for war production work will 
not be granted. 

The Union has taken a firm posi- 
tion in protection of the rights and 
privileges of the vast number of sub- 
stitutes in the city by stating that 
there shall be equal pay for equal 
service; seniority plus satisfactory 
service shall constitute the sole basis 
for promotion to probationary and 
permanent status; the period of mili- 
tary leave shall be added to seniority 
rating in computing job priority ; and 
one year of service immediately prior 
to illness shall entitle any certificated 
employee to sick leave. 


UNION SPONSORS FORUM 


44 PALO ALTO, CAL.—At the 

first of a series of Education 
for Victory Forums, sponsored by 
the Teachers Union, Walter V. 
Kaulfers, associate professor of edu- 
cation at Stanford University, urged 
the careful sifting of the curriculum 
to make possible an educational pro- 
gram that will strengthen both the 
working experiences of children and 
their ability to apply classroom re- 
quirements in daily life. “Our cur- 
riculum is in large measure still a 
program of education designed for 
people with ample time for leisure 
pursuits,” he said. 

Other members of the Forum panel 
were Ruth MacFarland, NYA rep- 
resentative in California; Janie 
Boyd, student representative from 
the Sequoia high school speakers’ 
bureau; Mrs. Mary Haven Pogge, 
psychologist in the San Francisco 
School Department ; and as chairman 
of the panel, Holland D. Roberts, 
associate professor of education at 
Stanford. 
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SIXTY CLEVELAND AFT MEMBERS IN 
Sixty members of the Union now are in 


ARMED FORCES 
21 the service of our country in the army, navy, coast guards, 


CLEVELAND, O. 

Red Cross overseas units, WAVES, WAACS, and other war agencies. 

AFT members constitute 63 per cent of the educational department 
employees whose names are inscribed on the honor roll in the lobby 
of the Cleveland School Headquarters Building. Officers of the Union 
have proposed an additional honor roll reserved for members of the 
Local. When completed it will be displayed, after appropriate dedi- 
cation ceremonies, in Union offices in the Auditorium Garage Building. 

Of the 60 members in the services, there are 53 men, and 7 women, 
distributed as follows: army, 41; navy, 7; war training, 4; Red Cross, 
3; coast guards, 2; WAAC, 2; WAVE, 1. 


MONTANA CARPENTERS SUPPORT 
TEACHERS UNION 


The following resolution received the unanimous support of the 
Montana State Council of Carpenters at their convention in Mis- 
soula, Mont.: 

WHEREAS, the Carpenters and Joiners, together with all labor or- 
ganizations, have always been the greatest supporters of our public 
schools, and 

WHEREAS, a closer affiliation of the public school teachers with 
the labor movement will result in continuing betterment in public 
schools in general and in the economic and working conditions of the 
public school teachers in particular, be it 

Resolved, that the Montana State Council of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America in convention assembled at Missoula, Mont., endorse 
the movement of organizing teachers in the state of Montana, as ex- 
peditiously as is consistent with the available means, in the American 
Federation of Teachers, an affiliate of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


OHIO STATE AFT PUSHES LEGISLATIVE 


PROGRAM 

Columbus, Ohio—At the December meeting of the Ohio Federation 
of Teachers, Harry Hazel announced that in 1942 more new locals 
had been chartered in Ohio than in any other state. The new locals 
are: Barberton, Mansfield, Marion, Conneaut, Dayton, South Euclid, 
East Cleveland and Lakewood. 

Nine locals were represented at the State Federation’s meeting, 
with 19 delegates present. 

The OFT is proposing, in the Cramer Bill, the following points: 
(1) the increase of the flat grant for elementary pupils from 17 cents 
per pupil-day to 19% cents per pupil-day (i.e. an increase of $4.05 
for a year of 180 days) ; (2) a corresponding increase in the guarantee 
from 25 cents per pupil-day to 29 cents per pupil-day; (3) the 
classification of pupils in six-year high schools and junior high 
schools at the rate now paid grades 9 to 12 (ie. a 25% cent flat rate 
and 37% cent guarantee); (4) the calculation of the distribution 
on the basis of enrollment rather than average daily attendance. 

Financially, these requests are reasonable. With attendance run- 
ning at 93 per cent of enrollment, the fourth proposal would little 
more than compensate the schools for declining war enrollments. The 
first three proposals amount to a 10 per cent increase in the con- 
tributions of the state, only half-way to the 20 per cent increase of 
the cost of living since August, 1939, and only two-thirds of the 15 
per cent adjustment officially approved by the War Labor Board. Of 
the numerous bills proposing the change to the enrollment basis (first 
officially proposed by the OFT and later adopted by the OEA), the 
Daniels bill has already been recommended for passage by the Senate 


Education Committee. 
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Sites people, some things, naturally bring a friendly 
response. Coca-Cola has spent 57 years earning such a 
friendly response from millions...confidence in 
its goodness, its quality and in its unique ability 
to refresh you. 

Coca-Cola had to be good to get where it is. 
A blend of flavors gives it delicious taste that 


sets it apart. There’s unique goodness about 


its energy-giving refreshment. 


The only thing like Coca-Cola is Coca-Cola, 
itself,—the trade-marked product of The 


Coca-Cola Company. 
ok ok tk 


Wartime limits the supply of Coca-Cola. Those times 
when you cannot get it, remember: Coke, being first 


choice, sells out first. Ask for it each time. 


me [he best is 
always the better buy! 


3012—School Boy Traffic Director—1 
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New Books 














What Do You Know 
About Labor? 


LABOR ARBITRATION, by John A. Lapp. New 
York: National Foreman’s Institute, Inc., 1942. $3.50. 

HOW COLLECTIVE BARGAINING WORKS. New 
York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1942. $4.00. 


MANAGEMENT, LABOR, AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHANGE, by John W. Riegel. Ann Arbor: The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1942. $2.50. 


With reactionary Congressmen whetting their knives 
for a slaughter of labor’s gains and poorly informed and 
prejudiced columnists and broadcasters ringing the 
changes on every pecadillo of the labor movement, the 
outlook for workers and liberals is ominous. Although 
the attack comes when there has been a spectacular in 
crease in trade union membership in America, it falls on 
the ears of a public singularly uninformed about the 
history, the aspirations, and the procedures of this sig- 
nificant sector of American life. 

For in America our schools have paid scant attention 
to the labor movement in their curricula. Indeed, a 
study of the trade union movement is not required in 
any college or university in America, to say nothing of 
the high schools, where the subject is almost entirely 
ignored. The labor news in American newspapers is 
either very inadequately covered or presented with 
blatant prejudice. 

American teachers, therefore, and particularly those 
who are affiliated with labor, have a grave responsibility 
and a real opportunity to serve their fellow workers and 
their country. “Trends toward Fascism or determined 
adherents to democratic institutions,” it has been said, 
“have been largely influenced in other lands by the psy- 
chology of the middle class in its attitude toward less 
privileged classes.” 

American teachers, for the most part, whether affiliated 
with labor or not, share the psychological reactions of 
the middle class, or at any rate are in a position to 
influence the attitude of that large and influential group 
of white collar workers and professional people whom 
we for convenience designate as the middle class. 
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But what do we teachers really know about the 
American labor movement? We, too, are products of 
an educational system which completely ignored a study 
of American trade unionism. Last year the National 
Educational Policies Committee of the AFT recom- 
mended that each local offer to its members a course in 
trade unionism. Some of the locals were already offer- 
ing such courses or at any rate single lectures on various 
aspects of the labor movement. 
activities 
having priority on the leisure time of all of us. What 
about a “Home Study Course” in trade unionism, under- 
taken by each one of us and organized on the basis of 
recent books on labor? Many excellent books have been 
published recently, the reading of which would consti- 
tute a “course” more valuable than most of the con- 
ventional offerings of the schools. 


These are busy days, however, with war 


An excellent beginning could be made with a study 
of Labor Arbitration by John A. Lapp. Nothing is more 
typical of American labor than its recourse to peaceful 
negotiations around the conference table, and no activity 
of labor is less known to the public. The strike or lock- 
out makes the headline; the peaceful conference is 
buried, if mentioned at all, on the twentieth page. Labor 
Arbitration is the first book to deal in one volume with 
the history, the principles, and procedures of that type 
of negotiation known as arbitration. It explains clearly 
the fie‘'d of labor arbitration, differentiating it from 
mediation and conciliation. There are informative chap- 
ters on such topics as Types of Labor Cases, the Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, Procedures and the Role of the Arbitra- 
tor. The author offers no abstract theories about peace, 
for he has drawn upon his experience as an impartial 
arbitrator in more than 400 cases, in many types of dis- 
putes. He shows how the best procedures have been 
hammered out of actual disputes and are a result of the 
human and realistic approach rather than of the resort 
to intricate legalisms. The book is replete with sound 
observations which have come from the writer’s human 
approach to industrial problems for the solution of 
which few guides had been worked out. “He (the arbi- 
trator),”’ he writes, “will seek the meaning of words, not 
so much in the dictionary, as in the understanding of 
the parties. If there is conflict over the meaning, both 
the dictionary and the usual understanding of the words 
in the industry should be consulted. But the greater 
weight should be placed on the meaning which the par- 
ties have attached to them.” 

Data on arbitration and discussion of cases are scat- 
tered in various places in trade union literature. Labor 
Arbitration, however, is the first volume which treats the 
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subject in one well-organized volume. It should be a 
“first” on every union teacher’s list, as it treats one of 
the most characteristic activities of the American labor 
movement. It is an excellent guide and reference book 
for persons who would like to enter the vocation of 
arbitration, which with 11,000,000 organized workers is 
a promising and open field. It is fascinating reading, for 
there is much human interest and much drama in the 
settling of an industrial dispute. One catches the thrill 
in the arbitrator’s role and his ideal of service from such 
passages as: 

“Most arbitrations are not sharp conflicts of bitter 
partisans, as many suppose, but good wi!‘ enterprises in 
which men call each other by their first names, and, 
without heat or rancor, present their facts and debate 
the issues .. . . There are exceptions . . . . Relations be- 
tween the parties are strained and ill will explodes. Here 
the arbitrator’s role as promoter of lasting peace is 
harder to play, but the results are much more significant. 
To enter a proceeding where passion reigns at the start, 
and, day by day, to help soften the asperities and to 
increase the mutual respect and good will of the par- 
tisans, is a high goal, not always attainable, but worth 
trying to reach.” 

How Collective Bargaining Works, the most recent 
survey made by the Twentieth Century Fund, consists 
of detailed and comprehensive studies of the collective 
bargaining experiences and procedures in 16 of the major 
industries. It includes industries having so long a history 
of organization as the railroads and the building trades, 
some so recently unionized as automobiles, and still others 
so baffling as the Chicago Service Trades. Each study was 
made by an expert in the field. The survey makes clear 
how organization of each industry grew out of varying 
conditions, which are affected by the type of the com- 
munity where the industry arose, the market conditions 
for the product, the cultural and racial background of 
the workers. Although there are many problems of 
unionization common to all industries, there are important 
differences which must be grasped by the student. The 
report shows the great increase in union membership 
under the New Deal and the impetus of the war, and 
prophesies great increase in the future, which will be 
accompanied by a parallel increase in employer organi- 
zations. Although workers and employers have volun- 
tarily pledged thémselves to forgo strikes and lockouts 
for the duration of the war, collective bargaining pro- 
cedures, though modified, will go on as they did during 
World War I and will be continued after the war is over. 
The volume, covering over 900 pages, is therefore an 
invaluable reference for the student of American trade 
unions, as each study is a detailed and comprehensive 
study of the background, the history, and the procedures 
followed in the industrial relations of 16 important 
industries. 

The English weavers of a century ago, smashing the 
machines which threw them on the scrap heap of un- 
employment and doomed them to starvation, are not so 
far a cry from American musicians upon whose pro- 
fession the canned music of the broadcasting stations 
has made such disastrous inroads. For the problem of 
“technological unemployment” is still with us, and Mr. 
Petrillo has much more of a case than the newspapers 
and the columnists have led us to believe. The machines 
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are still with us, and it is pretty cold consolation to the 
displaced worker to realize that his starvation con- 
tributes to the sum total of “progress.” A very interest- 
ing study of this baffling problem has been undertaken 
under the auspices of the University of Michigan. It is 
based on interviews with about one hundred managers, 
union officials, and employees and on three conferences 
at the University; it has just been published under the 
authorship of John W. Riegel. The study, Management, 
Labor and Technological Change, strikes a note of social 
responsibility and shakes us from the complacent and 
stock observation about “those workers who oppose 
machinery and stand in the way of progress.” Mr. 
Riegel starts out on the premise so often overlooked 
that “‘the employees often sustain both financial and 
human costs, and, while sometimes the improvements 
work out to their advantage, in many other instances 
this is not the case. The consumers suffer neither risk 
nor difficulty, yet they ultimately derive most if not all 
of the benefits of better industrial methods.” 

The writer found that much of the resistance of the 
worker to the introduction of improved methods was 
based on the conviction, too often true, that the sug- 
gestions he made for improvements resulted in his own 
dismissal or in that of a fellow worker, in layoffs, and 
speed-ups and stretch-outs. Whereas in the long run tech- 
nological improvements “do not result on the whole in 
disemployment,” life for the worker is a series of short 
runs, which technology has often made periods of grim 
suffering. The study shows how industry through vari- 
ous social pressures including trade unions has come to 
the point where “top managers are responsible also for 
the employment of superintendents and technicians who, 
in addition to being technically competent, are fully 
aware of the human problems generated by technologi- 
cal change.”” Management now in many industries con- 
fers with the workers concerning new machinery and 
new methods, enlists their help and advice, and assumes 
some responsibility to the displaced worker. 

The role of the union in protecting the worker against 
the hazards of “improvements” is discussed in the chap- 
ter on Collective Agreements on Technological Change. 
It cites the case of such industries as men’s clothing, 
women’s clothing, and hosiery, where the unions co- 
operated with the employers in introducing improved 
methods for mutual protection against the competition 
of non-union districts. The union actually established 
an industrial engineering department to cooperate with 
the manufacturers. Above all, the worker’s stake in his 
job is recognized, and the union consulted on all techno- 
logical changes is able to protect the worker against 
dismissal with no compensation or provision for his 
future livelihood. This is one of the fields in which 
unions can offer constructive leadership. 

These are only three of the many excellent books on 
labor published recently, but they come to grips with 
the fundamental principles and practices of labor organi- 
zations and make a good beginning for that “course” 
in trade unionism we are always planning to take and 
never have time for. Because of the abysmal ignorance 
concerning the American labor movement and the very 
obvious threat to its achievements implicit in the pres- 
ent world situation, an informed group of teachers could 
be very useful in interpreting the trade union movement 
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to that white collar contingent, with whom they nave 

so many close contacts, and which can play an im- 

portant role in bolstering or fighting Fascist tendencies. 
LicuiaAn HERsTeIN. 


The Beginning of Freedom 
from Want 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ALLIED SERVICES. Re- 
port by Sir William Beveridge. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1942. $1.00. This review is done with per- 
mission of the publisher who holds the copyright. No 
section of this review may be reproduced without 
special written consent. 

Do you remember, a few years ago, when you lost 
your job and tramped the streets for weeks looking for 
another and wondering where your next meal was coming 
from? Do you remember the time when your kid was 
sick and the doctor’s bills piled up on you? What would 
it have been like to know for certain that when you lost 
your job you’d have at least a little steady pay coming 
to you until you were back in a job again? To know that 
any medical care your child might need, would be 
provided by the community, as a matter of right? 

These are some of the things dealt with in the Beveridge 
Report,* that plan drawn up recently by a distinguished 
British economist, working with a group of experts, 
to bring at least a minimum of “income security” to all 
families in Great Britain. Since we in America are doing 
a lot of thinking and planning in regard to our own 
social security program, it is important for us to look 
at what people in other countries have in mind, so that 
we can compare our ideas and experience with theirs. 

The Beveridge Plan, unlike our own, is a single unified 
scheme. Its purpose is “to win freedom from want by 
maintaining incomes”: that is, to do away with poverty 
by making sure that everyone will always have at least 
a minimum steady income. Let us look at how this plan 
would work out for different kinds of persons. Suppose 

*All references, unless otherwise noted, are taken from this Re- 


port. Many of the points discussed here will be found in 
pages 6 18. 153-172 


you were: (1) an employed worker, man or woman; 
(2) an independent business man, employer, or profes 
sional man or woman; (3) a housewife, making a home 
for your husband; (4) an adult, not at work, dependent 


on someone else. 


I. The Employed Worker 

If you are an employed man or woman in any kind 
of job whatever, you pay a single contribution weekly 
to a single fund. This contribution would be the same 
for you, no matter how much you were earning. (It is 
less for young workers between 16 and 21, and it is less 
for women than for men, for reasons we will see later.) 
At the same time your employer would contribute to the 
fund at a flat rate, and the national government would 
contribute. From this Social Insurance Fund you would 
receive regular payments whenever you are unemployed 
or disabled, and when you retire from work in old age. 
All these payments would come to you as a right (just 
as in our own unemployment insurance), without any 
question in regard to your income. 

If you are unemployed, payments start after three days 
and continue until you find a job or until you are re- 
trained for another job. This retraining will be provided, 
and the unemployment benefits will continue during this 
period. 

If you suffer from industrial accident or disease, you 
will receive disability benefits for 13 weeks, at a flat 
rate, regardless of your previous earnings. If you are 
unable to go back to work after 13 weeks (and only 10 
per cent of the disability cases in Great Britain have been 
for longer than 13 weeks), you will receive an “industrial 
pension” for as long as you are unable to work, and this 
pension will be in proportion to your normal rate of 
pay. Your contribution to this “industrial pension” as 
part of the Single Social Insurance Fund was at a flat 
rate regardless of whether your job was a dangerous one, 
but your employer pays an extra “levy” to this Fund 
if you are in a hazardous occupation, such as mining, 
shipbuilding, etc. 

As you become older, you may retire from work (at 
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60 if a woman, 65 if a man) and receive a retirement 
pension. If you prefer to keep on working, you will not 
get the pension while you are at work, but when you 
do retire, your pension will be higher in proportion to 
the extra time you have worked. At death, a lump sum 
towards funeral expenses will be paid to your relatives 

All of these services will be under a Ministry of Social 
Security. In addition, the plan calls for complete medical 
services to be provided by the appropriate health authori- 
ties. These would cover regular health services (includ- 
ing dentists and oculists), care during all sickness or 
accident, and “post-medical” care, including rehabilita- 


tion. 


II. The Independent Business or Professional Man or 
Woman 


Suppose you are an employer, or are “on your own” 
a small tradesman, self-employed 
professional person; you also have a place in this plan. 
regularly to this single 


business man or 


You, too, would contribute 
Social Insurance Fund, to which the government would 
also contribute. (Of course you have no employer to 
contribute a share.) Since you are not employed, you 
would get no unemployment benefits; but if your busi- 
ness should go out of existence, training or retraining 
for another occupation would be available to you. You 
would not be eligible for the short-time “disability 
benefits,’ but if you should, because of injury or sick- 
ness, be unable to make a living after a period of 13 


weeks, you would be eligible for such benefits. 


You would be eligible for a retirement pension, and 
for a funeral grant, as is the employed worker. You 
would also, of course, benefit from the various medical 
and health services, which would be available to all 


citizens. 
Ill. The Housewife 


Suppose you are a married woman, keeping house for 
your husband. The Beveridge Plan considers that you 
are doing work that is “vital though unpaid;” work 
“without which (your) husband could not do (his) paid 
work, and without which the nation could not continue.” 
(p. 49) You are, therefore, not considered as a dependent, 
but as a partner. 

“All women by marriage acquire a new economic and 
social status, with risks and rights different from the 
unmarried.” (p. 49) As a married woman you acquire 
an insurance policy of your own, a Housewife’s Policy, 
entitling you to certain benefits, though you yourself do 
not contribute. These benefits include a maternity grant, 
consisting of a lump sum granted at the birth of each 
child, and widowhood or separation provisions. Widow- 
hood provisions include a widow’s benefit for 13 weeks 
after the death of your husband, at a rate 50 per cent 
higher than unemployment or disability benefits would 
be; a “guardian benefit” so long as you have dependent 
children to look after; training or retraining for a job 
if you are not caring for children. Provisions for formal 
separation, as in the case of divorce, are similar. 

If you are not working for pay outside your home, 
you would not be eligible for unem- 
ployment insurance or disability ben- 


tion is considered to be for both of 
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you “as a team” (that is why the 
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In addition to the maternity grant 
mentioned above, you would be eli- 
gible for a maternity benefit lasting 
13 weeks, to enable you to take this 
time off from work during the period 
before and after childbirth. 

It is an important part of the to- 
tal plan that entirely apart from the 
benefits received from the Social In- 
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surance Fund, an allowance will be paid from the na- 
tional treasury to each married couple for each child 
after the first. In this way, parents and the government 
share in the responsibility for the costs of children, and 
the family income will bear some relationship to the size 
of the family. The allowance would be the same for each 
child, after the first, and would increase as the child 
grows older, continuing up to the age of 16. The allow- 
ances would be given in all cases, where the breadwinner 
is employed as well as where he is unemployed or dis- 
abled. In this way, the plan will not make the income 
of an unemployed man greater than when he is employed 
by giving him children’s allowances only when he is 
unemployed, as some present schemes do. In this plan 
the income in all cases becomes greater as the responsi- 
bility for children increases. 


IV. The Dependent Adult 


Suppose you are a boy or girl over 16, still in school 
or college; or perhaps an unmarried woman keeping 
house for your parents; or a man or woman not physi- 
cally able to work and living with relatives or friends. 
You would not need unemployment insurance or dis- 
ability benefits, but you would need training or retrain- 
ing for employment if your circumstances should change, 
and like everyone else you would need a retirement 
pension and funeral grant, as well as health and medical 
services. You would therefore pay, or have paid for you, 
a contribution to the Social Insurance Fund. However, 
since you would not be earning any money yourself, you 
could be exempted from any contribution if the income 
on which you are dependent is extremely small. 

A woman living with a man to whom she is not 
married, is considered as a dependent adult rather than 
a housewife. For example, if she is not gainfully em- 
ployed, she contributes to the Social Insurance Fund 
instead of receiving medical service, retirement pension 
and funeral grant free as does the married woman. If 
she is gainfully employed, she cannot choose whether 
to be considered an employed worker or a housewife, 
but is considered an employed worker and must con- 
tribute towards her unemployment, disability and 
maternity benefits. She is not elegible for widowhood 
or separation benefits, although in the interests of the 
children, she is eligible for maternity grants. 


Some General Principles 


From this brief review of some of the provisions of 
the Beveridge Plan, some general principles stand out 
As you can see, the backbone of this plan is a system 
of over-all compulsory insurance, to which all citizens 
would contribute and all receive benefits during emer- 
gency periods in their lives: unemployment, disability 
or sickness, marriage, maternity, retirement and death. 
In addition to this insurance scheme would be two 
kinds of assistance given outright to the citizen by the 
national government because they are essential to the 
well-being of the nation, namely medical and health 
services, and allowances for children. (Actual cases of 
want not covered in any of these ways would be aided 
by direct “assistance” from the government, similar to 
our “relief.’’) 


While this minimum security would be provided for 
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all and would be compulsory, there is nothing to prevent 
any person from joining with others in a voluntary plan 
to provide greater security for himself. Through trade 
unions, friendly societies or other non-profit groups, 
members could still arrange sickness or other supple 
mentary insurance for themselves. 

Social insurance against emergencies is seen as only 
one part of the great battle against want: the biggest 
part of the battle must be won through working out 
an economic system that will keep production going, 
and keep employment at a high level. The Report st~tes 
frankly that insurance will not work if mass unemploy- 
ment is allowed to sweep over the country. But if through 
intelligent planning, a general levei of “full employment” 
can be kept up, it would be possible for the citizens of 
Britain to pool their normal risks and provide a certain 
basic security for each individual. 

When you think of the nation providing basic economic 
security for every citizen, you may feel like asking: 
could a nation afford to do this? Would it cost more than 
the country as a whole could stand? The Beveridge 
Report states that careful study shows that Great 
Britain could afford to put the plan into effect, using 
the actual contributions and benefits suggested in the 
Report. (The total cost of such social insurance, as 
planned in the Report, would be about 690,000,000 
pounds [almost three billion dollars], which has been 
estimated* to be about 11 per cent of the national income 
of Great Britain.) While these actual amounts have 
been worked out with great care in terms of the costs 
of living in Great Britain adjusted to probable post- 
war conditions, the Report suggests that they be con- 
sidered as tentative, to be modified upward or down- 
ward according to changes in conditions or in public 
attitudes when the plan is put into effect. The important 
thing is not so much the pounds and shillings involved, 
as the belief on the part of the people that security is 
essential, and their determination to obtain it. “Aboli- 
tion of want just before this war was easily within the 
economic resources of the community; want was a need- 
less scandal due to not taking the trouble to prevent it.” 
(p. 166) 


The Beveridge Plan proposes that steps to prevent 
it be started right away, the necessary legislation passed, 
and government offices established, so that in the year 
1945 the plan could be put into effect, whether or not 
the war is over by then. It would take a long time for 
an insurance plan, based on contributions coming in over 
a period of time, to stand on its own feet and be really 
self-supporting. This transitional period is figured as 20 
years, and during this time, direct contributions from the 
national government would supplement the actual in- 
surance funds. These contributions would of course be- 
come less during the 20 years, and would finally be 
unnecessary. Social insurance would then stand on its own 
feet, and together with medical and other services to 
citizens, would provide at least a minimum of economic 
security for all. ; 

“A revolutionary moment in the world’s history is a 
time for revolution, not for patching,” says the Report 
(p. 6), but it goes on to add later: “The scheme pro- 
posed here is in some ways a revolution, but in more 


*Editorial in The Nation, December 12, 1942, p. 637. 











impottant ways it is a natural development from the 
past. It is a British revolution.” (p. 17) What does it say 
to us? 

Oruie A. H. Per 


Materials on Pan-American- 
ism—A Survey of Teaching 
Materials on South America 


Every teacher, regardless of the subject he teaches or 
the educational level on which he teaches, should be 
prepared to contribute, wherever he can, to the vast and 
urgent task of educating all of our youth in a sound 
and effective inter-Americanism. This is true more than 
ever now, when hemispheric solidarity, so vital to an 
ultimate and lasting victory and peace, can be achieved 
only through honest Pan-American sentiment and ac- 
tivity emanating, not from our leaders alone, but from 
all our people. 

This task of activating a real, sincere Pan-Americanism 
must be borne, like every other burden involving the 
education of the masses, by the teachers of the United 
States. 

Whose task is it? Why must it be fulfilled? What 
elements does it involve? What information is necessary 
to carry it through? How can it be effected? 

Rather than answer those questions at length (shall 
we say in some 70 volumes?) we prefer to help guide 
you in your reading so that you will first be convinced 
of your duty and then be informed on how to meet it. 

First, then, who has the responsibility for inculcating 
Pan-Americanism in our youth? 


1. Read an article in the American School Board 
Journal for December, 1942, entitled: “Pan-American- 
ism Challenges the Teacher.” 

2. Then compare the ideas in that article with the 
facts presented in R. L. Jones’ History of the Foreign 
Policy of the United States (1933). 


Now, why is Pan-Americanism so important to our 
country’s welfare? 

1. Read these two books by Carleton Beals (Chicago: 
J. B. Lippincott) : 

a. America South 
b. The Coming Struggle for Latin America 

2. Read Challenge to the Americas by J. J. B. Mc- 
Culloch (Headline Books No. 26, New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, Inc., 25 cents). 

Let us at this point examine the question of what 
Pan-Americanism is. 

1. Read If I were Nelson Rockefeller in the February, 
1943, issue of Harper's Magazine, to get the Latin- 
American viewpoint. 

2. Study carefully The Development of Hispanic 
America by A. Curtis Wilgus (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1941). 

3. Consult A Bibliography of Latin-American Bib- 
liographies, by C. K. Jones (Library of Congress, 
Hispanic Foundation, second edition, 1942). 

4. Consult J. B. Lockey’s Pan-Americanism, Its be- 
ginnings (1926); D. Y. Thomas’ One Hundred Years of 


the Monroe Doctrine (1923); and S. G. Inman’s Prob- 
lems in Pan-Americanism (1921). 

5. Don't overlook the Latin-American viewpoint of 
M. Ugarte, The Destiny of a Continent (1925). 

We are now ready to consider the question of the 
information which a teacher should possess in order to 
do his share in this phase of education. 

1. Read Fred A. Carlson’s Geography of Latin 
America (Chicago: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936, $4.00). 
It is a splendid study of Latin-American backgrounds. 

2. Guide your own reading of Latin-American litera- 
ture, in English if necessary, by consulting English Trans- 
lations of Latin-American Fiction (Division of Cultural 
Information, Pan-American Union, Washington, D.C., 
1941). 

3. Send also for the Division’s Life and Customs in 
Latin America, a bibliography. 

Blackwell’s Spanish- 
University of Pennsyl- 


4. Enjoy Alice Stone Some 
American Poets (Philadelphia: 
vania Press, 1937). The Spanish poems are on one side, 
and English poetic versions are on the other. 

5. Have with you, as a constant guide and reference 
book The South American Handbook, edited by H. 
Davies, and obtainable from the H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New York. 

Finally, let us see how an effective Pan-Americanism 
can be brought about. 

1. Send to the Pan-American Union, Washington, 
D.C., for a free booklet listing their many publications 
in English, Spanish, and Portuguese. These contain 
many ideas for Pan-American programs. 

2. Write to the Motion Picture Division of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in Wash- 
ington, D.C., for a list of films on Pan-Americanism 
available on a free monthly loan basis. Write also to 
the Division of Intellectual Cooperation, the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union, in Washington, for Motion Picture Films 
in Latin America, a guide. 

3. Buy a copy of National Anthems of the Countries 
of North, Central and South America (New York: 
Castellanos-Molina Corporation, 144 W. 72nd St., $1.00). 
Ask for supplementary pamphlet (25 cents) containing 
complete translations of Spanish words. 

4. Get a copy of the Division of Intellectual Co- 
operation’s Books on Latin America for Young Readers 
(Pan-American Union, Washington, D.C.), which is a 
splendid bibliography listing age-groups for which the 
books are proper. 

5. Obtain from the Pan-American Union Sources for 
Latin American Music. 

Of course none of our readers will have time to ex- 
amine all of the references we have given here. That 
difficulty is always involved where bibliographies are 
concerned. Every teacher, however, should try to ac- 
quaint himself with as many of these references as he 
can. The list is of course far from exhaustive, and will 
not at all satisfy the thirst of the experienced Pan- 
Americanist. It should, however, start the ball rolling 
for the not-too-experienced reader, ieading to further 
reading and, ultimately, to adequate mastery of the 
fundamentals of effective teaching of Pan-Americanism. 

WrtuiaM WaAcHS 
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What Does Labor Want? 


(Continued from page 15) 

That one measure, by which alone childhood may find 
sure protection; by which alone youth may be made 
wise, industrious, moral, and happy; by which alone 
the citizens of this land may be made, in very deed, 
free and equal. That measure—you know it. It is na- 
tional, rational, republican education; free for all at the 
expense of all; conducted under the guardianship of the 
state, at the expense of the state, and for the honor, the 
happiness, the virtue, the salvation of the state. Until 
equality be planted in the mind, in the habits, in the 
manners, in the feelings, think not it can ever be in the 


condition . the regeneration and salvation of the 
human kind, by means of the rational education and 
protection of youth ... Bear in mind that the stay and 


prop of liberty is knowledge; that the basis of just 
government is rational education, and that the life of a 
republic is equal education. . . . (Frances Wright, “Ad- 
dress to the Industrious Classes, A Sketch of a System 
of National Education,” November 19, 1829.) 

Can there be any doubt of the combination of 
the political and moral nature of the above ap- 
peal? It is in the tradition of that early ardor 
in our American birth where the whole man was 
considered as an integral part of a larger com- 
munity to be fashioned and made fit for the 
enjoyment of and participation in a social order 
based on justice and freedom. It bears nothing 
of the stamp of recent practices where individual 
atomism and careeristic success in monetary 
terms are the prevailing atmosphere. In its 
practical aspects it bears no resemblance to that 
degenerative vocationalism of recent years where- 
in the boy and girl are oriented to a morality of 
quick and cheap and sweated and ignorant labor. 
In its intellectual aspects it seeks that kind of 
human being where the mind is a liberating and 
emancipative force. 
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A Decade of Progress 

HE TENTH Anniversary Dinner of the 
Tl we Local, No. 250, held at the Secor Ho- 
tel in Toledo on February 6, marks an important 
anniversary in the life of the national organiza- 
tion as well as in the Toledo Local. Many AFT 
members will recall that the chartering of the 
dynamic Toledo Local was the first step in the 
tremendous growth of the AFT in membership, 
power, and prestige during the last decade. 

The official report published by the national 
office in January, 1933, the month before the 
Toledo Local was chartered, showed a total of 
36 locals and a total membership of less than 
6,000 in the whole nation. Since the Toledo 
Local was chartered as the first of several large 
locals in Ohio, the membership of the AFT has 
more than quadrupled and the number of locals 
has increased from 36 to 225. 

This progress is more significant in view of the 
fact that the greater part of the last decade was 
a period of extreme economic depression during 
which many social and educational organizations 
struggled for existence. 

In a nutshell, the history of the AFT is as fol- 
lows: The organization, which was chartered as 
an international union of the AFL in April 1916, 
grew quickly to 10,000 members by 1920, only 
to lose two-thirds of this membership in the anti- 
labor drive following World War No. 1. Certain 
educational organizations joined with the anti- 
labor movement to prevent the unionizing of 
teachers. Ten years after the AFT was founded 
the total membership was a little more than 3,000 
—-less than one-half of the present membership 
of the Chicago Teachers Union alone. From 
1926 to 1930 the membership averaged less than 
5,000 and from 1930 to 1933 approximately 
6,000. In the five year period from 1933 to 1938 
the membership increased from 6,000 to more 
than 29,000—one of the most rapid developments 
among white-collar workers in the history of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

More important than membership growth, 
however, is the fact that the “striking power” of 
the AFT has been many times multiplied through 
functional support of organized labor built up 
over the last few years. The charge has frequently 
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been made that the numerous educational organi- 
zations in America are having little influence on 
the educational phases of the war effort despite 
many pronouncements and resolutions on the 
subject. Yet the AFT and the AFL have played 
a large part in many vital educational problems 
in the present crisis facing the nation. Among 
the most important areas of successful achieve- 
ment are the following: 


1. Strong opposition to unnecessary use of child labor 
in the war effort has assisted in keeping children 
in school. The recent announcement of the War 
Manpower Commission urging that children be kept 
in school until 18 years of age and prohibiting labor 
by children under 14 years of age was made im- 
mediately after the AFL had taken up this matter 
at the request of the AFT. 

2. The AFL and the AFT have had much to do with 
establishing a better education program for mem- 
bers of the armed forces. 

3. The AFL’s program of federal aid, prepared in 
cooperation with the AFT, is the only federal aid 
program which has any reasonable chance of 
enactment. 

4. President Green, in accordance with a _ request 
from the Permanent Committee on Education of 
the AFL, has sent two communications to all cen- 
tral labor bodies ‘and state federations of labor 
urging these powerful groups to battle against 
retrenchment in education. Also, at the request of 
the AFT, President Green has conferred with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt regarding extension of education 
in the present crisis. 

. To solve the teacher shortage problem the AFL has 
recommended (1) a minimum salary for teachers of 
$1500; and (2) registration of all available teacher 
manpower by the Federal Employment Agency. 
In a letter to the secretary-treasurer of the AFT, 
Paul McNutt, Chief of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, has stated that arrangements have been 
made for carrying out this program of registering 
teachers. 

These accomplishments in relation to the most 
vital educational problems facing the nation in 
the present emergency indicate clearly that the 
power and influence of the AFT have increased 
even more rapidly during the last decade than 
the membership of the unior. 

IrRvIN R. KUENZLI. 
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Planning for the Future 


N JANUARY 26, I attended an informal 
.) conference held at the NEA headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., for the purpose of dis- 
cussing an International Education Office. This 
conference was called at the request of the 
USA Committee on Educational Reconstruction 
headed by John Studebaker, Commissioner of 
Education. Alonzo Myers, who was made chair- 
man of the group, and Donald DuShane repre- 
sented the NEA. Others present included: Dr. 
Evan C. Davies of England, representing the 
British government; Feliks Gross of Poland, 
representing the Central and Eastern European 
Planning Board; Reinhold Schairer of Germany, 
Visiting Professor of Education, New York 
University; Frank Turner, representing the Di- 
vision of Cultural Relationships of the State 
Department; and Monseigneur George Johnson, 
representing the Catholic schools. 

Some of the questions discussed were: whether 
there was need for an International Education 
Office in the post-war period; what its relation 
to the military and political reconstruction 
agencies should be; what its duties, responsibili- 
ties, and authorities would be; what its function- 
ing set-up should be; and how its members would 
be chosen. 

All seemed to be agreed that some such 
agency as an International Education Office 
should be set up, that it must of necessity have 
financial support from the political agency set 
up after the war or from the governments of the 
United Nations, that although it should have 
connection with, it must not be dominated by, 
such agency. 

The discussion concerning the problems of 
education in the Axis countries, the occupied 
countries, and in the United Nations brought 
forth very interesting comments. Dr. Schairer 
forcefully and clearly developed the need for a 
re-education of the Axis adults as well as their 
youth. Feliks Gross was impassioned in his plea 
that the ravaged educational institutions and the 
murdered teachers, scientists, artists and profes- 
sional people be replaced and that the cultural 
and educational opportunities of the youth of 
the occupied countries be expanded and made 
available to all. It was suggested that the United 
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Nations, through the IEO, should see that the 
exchange of educational ideas and of teachers 
as well becomes more general. 

Msgr. Johnson suggested that the relationship 
of the IEO must be clarified with regard to 
existing international educational organizations. 
He also spoke of the formation of an Interna- 
tional Catholic Teachers Organization in Vienna 
in 1932, and out of his experiences there made 
helpful comments. 

All agreed that it would be regrettable if the 
IEO should be entirely directed by governments; 
that wherever sensible to do so, education should 
be left to the country’s own direction with relief, 
lend-lease and so forth predicated upon the na- 
tion’s fulfillment of certain educational require- 
ments. 

Mr. Marshall emphasized an idea which I 
liked when he called attention to the fact that 
education should be built on the needs of the 
children from the elementary schools to the 
colleges rather than from the colleges downward. 
He recognized, of course, that professional people 
must be trained too. 

Mr. Turner stated that the State Department 
was anxious to have as many agencies working 
on as many different problems as possible and 
advising with the government as to their best 
solutions. Thus the government will be able 
finally to establish its policy out of the best 
thinking of all of the private agencies. He stated 
that the government wished to be the instrument 
of the people and that if and when an Interna- 
tional Education Office is established it should be 
patterned after the best thinking of our schools, 
colleges, universities and educational organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Davies of England suggested that the 
IEO might function on some such pattern as the 
federal union of the U.S.A., each country decid- 
ing the manner of selecting its own represen- 
tation. 

Space does not permit a complete report. I 
would appreciate receiving comments on the 
items hastily outlined here. 

Joun M. FEWKES 
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The purpose of this issue is to center labor and educational thought on the 
problems of organizing and winning the peace. In addition to the members 
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